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PREFACE. 



IN  presenting  this  little  volume  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  I  wish  not  to  super- 
sede any  more  interesting  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  a  claim  to  priority,  nor  to 
imagine  that  this  collection  of  poems  is 
superior  to  many  others  in  general  use. 

Having  observed  in  most  young  minds 
a  love  for  poetry,  I  have  been  desirous  of 
making  it  a  medium  to  inculcate  the  love 
of  virtue.  This  has  doubtless  been  hap- 
pily effected  by  many  who  have  gone 
before  me;  but  as  novelty  is  a  desidera- 
tum with  the  young,  and  authors  of  the 
last  century  have  been  conned  over  and 
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over  again,  there  appeared   an  open  field 
to  glean  from  more  modern  writers. 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunity,  most  cordially  to  thank 
a  few  literary  friends  for  some  original 
contributions,  and  permission  to  insert 
others  that  had  before  appeared  in  print. 
By  those  authors  whose  permission  I  was 
unable  to  solicit,  I  hope  to  be  kindly  ex- 
cused, on  the  ground  of  contributing  to 
the  instruction  and  amusement  of  an  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  human  race,  who 
are  to  form  the  men  and  women  of  the 

next  generation. 

A.  K. 
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POETIC  GLEANINGS. 


A  FIELD  FLOWER. 

On  finding  one  in  full  bloom  on  Christmas  Day. 

BY   MONTGOMERY. 

THERE  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower, 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye, 

That  welcomes  every  changing  hour, 
And  weathers  every  sky. 

The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field 
In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine; 

llace  after  race  their  honours  yield; 
They  flourish  and  decline. 

But  this  small  flower,  to  Nature  dear, 
While  moons  and  stars  their  courses  run, 

Wreathes  the  whole  circle  of  the  year, 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 
To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charms; 

Lights  pale  October  on  his  way, 
And  twines  December's  arms. 
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The  purple  heath  and  golden  broom, 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale; 

O'er  lawns,  the  lily  sheds  perfume, 
The  violet  in  the  vale. 

But  this  bold  floweret  climbs  the  hill, 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen; 

Plays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill, 
Peeps  round  the  fox's  den. 

Within  the  garden's  cultur'd  round 
It  shares  the  sweet  carnation's  bed ; 

And  blooms  on  consecrated  ground, 
In  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem, 
The  wild-bee  murmurs  on  its  breast; 

The  blue-fly  bends  its  pensile  stem, 
Light  o'er  the  skylark's  nest. 

'Tis  Flora's  page:  in  every  place, 
In  every  season,  fresh  and  fair, 

It  opens  with  perennial  grace, 
And  blossoms  every  where. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise ; 

The  Rose  has  but  a  summer  reign, 
The  DAISY  never  dies. 


MISSIONARY  HYMN. 

BY   IIEBER. 

FROM  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 

From  India's  coral  strand, 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 

From  many  a  sunny  plain ; 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  Error's  chain. 

What,  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
Though  every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  Man  is  vile ; 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness, 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strown; 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness, 

Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high; 

Shall  we,  to  men  benighted, 
The  Lamp  of  Life  deny  ? 
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Salvation!  oh,  Salvation! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
'Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  learnt  Messiah's  name! 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  His  story  ; 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll; 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Till  o'er  our  ransom'd  nature 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign. 
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From  the  German  ofKorncr. 

'Tis  evening — in  the  silent  west 

The  rosy  hues  of  day-light  fade; 
And  here  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 

Beneath  your  venerable  shade  ! 
Bright  records  of  a  better  day ; 
Aged,  but  sacred  from  decay, 
Still  in  your  stately  forms  reside, 
Of  ages  past,  the  grace  and  pride! 
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The  brave  hath  died,  the  good  hath  sunk, 

The  beautiful  hath  pass'd  away ; 
Yet  green  each  bough,  and  strong  each  trunk, 

That  smiles  in  evening's  farewell  ray. 
Storms  blew  in  vain :  the  leaves  still  spread 
A  bright  crown  on  each  aged  head ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  the  branches  sigh, 
"  Farewell — the  great  of  earth  must  die!" 

But  ye  have  stood! — still  bold  and  high, 
And  fresh,  and  strong,  and  undecay'd; 

When  hath  the  pilgrim  wander'd  by, 
Nor  rested  in  your  quiet  shade? 

Ye  mourn  not  when  the  sere  leaves  fall, 

At  coming  Winter's  icy  call ! 

They  perish  in  their  parent  earth, 

They  nurse  the  tree  that  gave  them  birth! 


THE  EMIGRANTS. 

BY   MARVEL. 

WHERE  the  remote  Bermudas  ride, 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespy'd, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
The  list'ning  winds  receiv'd  this  song: 
B  2 
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"  What  should  we  do,  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  wat'ry  maze, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ? 

"  Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  racks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storm's  and  prelate's  rage. 

"  He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing ; 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 

"  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 

"  Oh!  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt, 
Till  it  arrive  at  Heaven's  vault; 
Which  then,  perhaps,  rebounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  Bay.'* 

Thus  sang  they  in  the  English  boat, 
A  holy,  and  a  cheerful  note ; 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 


PITY  FOR  POOR  LITTLE  SWEEPS. 

BY   BARTON. 

THE  morn  was  dark,  the  wind  was  high 

With  many  a  gusty  swell, 
And  from  the  moonless,  starless  sky, 

The  rain  in  torrents  fell : 
An  hour  it  was  when  sleep  seem'd  dear, 
And  wakefulness  allied  to  fear. 

'Tis  pleasant,  on  a  summer  night, 

From  tranquil  rest  to  wake, 
And  see  the  moonbeams'  silvery  light 

In  gentle  glory  break 
Through  opening  clouds  or  leafy  trees, 
Whose  whispers  own  the  passing  breeze. 

And  'tis  delightful,  just  as  day 

Illumes  the  eastern  skies, 
To  hear  the  first  bird's  matin  lay, 

Or  cock's  shrill  clarion  rise; 
To  list  with  unclos'd  eyes,  and  then 
Gently  to  sink  in  sleep  again. 

But  on  a  stormy  winter  morn, 

When  all  is  dark  and  drear; 
When  every  sound,  too,  seems  forlorn, 

Which  breaks  upon  the  ear; 
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If  sleep  be  from  the  pillow  gone, 
The  restless  hours  creep  slowly  on. 

Such  lot  was  mine,  not  long  ago; 

When  to  my  ear  was  brought 
A  plaintive  outcry,  faint  and  low, 

At  first  as  faintly  caught ; 
But  soon  the  doleful  whine  of  "  Sweep  /" 
Betray'd  its  source,  and  "  murder'd  sleep." 

For  who  could  sleep,  while  such  a  strain, 

By  childish  accents  pour'd, 
Brought  all  its  wretchedness  and  pain 

To  be  by  thought  explor'd, 
And  Fancy  felt  compell'd  to  range 
Through  sufferings  varied,  new,  and  strange  ? 

The  sea-boy,  in  the  fearful  din 

Of  wild  waves  crested  white, 
Constraint  the  topmast's  height  to  win, 

In  some  tempestuous  night; 
His  giddy,  awful  task  may  scan 
With  feelings  worthy  of  a  man. 

The  winds  may  rock  him  too  and  fro, 

The  thunder  loudly  rave ; 
The  ligntnings  flash,  the  waves  below 

May  yawn  an  opening  grave; 
Yet  with  him  to  his  post  may  climb 
The  germs  of  sentiment  sublime. 
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Of  danger  brav'd,  of  honour  won 

By  confidence  and  skill ; 
Memories  of  feats  by  others  done, 

Proud  hopes  he  may  fulfil ; 
And  cheering  thoughts  within  may  glow 
Of  messmates'  watchful  eyes  below. 

But  thou,  poor  abject  child  !  whose  cry 
Still  haunts  my  memory's  ear; 

What  can  thy  weary  lot  supply 
The  aching  heart  to  cheer? 

Poor  outcast !  what  a  doom  is  thine  ! 

And  nought,  save  fruitless  pity,  mine. 

To  brave  the  stormy  winter's  morn, 

Half  naked,  sparely  fed ; 
Dark,  dangerous  labyrinth's  forlorn, 

With  limbs  benumb'd  to  thread ; 
To  lead  this  life  from  day  to  day, 
Of  filth  and  misery  the  prey. 

To  have  been  train'd  to  such  a  course 

By  menaces  and  blows  ; 
To  follow  it  with  pain,  perforce, 

Through  all  its  varied  woes : 
A  weary  lot  is  thine,  indeed, 
Which  thus  epitomiz'd  can  plead. 
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yet  thou,  poor  child!  wast  once,  perchance, 

A  widow's  darling  joy ; 
Whose  sneaking  smile  and  sparkling  glance 

Dwelt  fondly  on  her  boy; 
Whose  heart  for  thee  fram'd  schemes  of  bliss, 
Whose  lips  press'd  thine  with  many  a  kiss. 

But  she  is  dead!  and  thou  art  left 

To  live  thy  weary  day ; 
Of  friends,  of  parents,  hope  bereft, 

With  none  to  cheer  thy  way; 
With  none  thy  footsteps  to  reclaim 
From  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  shame. 

What  though  to  outward  sight  thou  wear 

The  human  form  divine, 
How  desolate  thy  scanty  share 

Of  what  it  should  enshrine,— 
Of  all  that  is  RELIGION'S  fruit, 
And  raises  Man  above  the  Brute ! 

Yet,  hast  thou  an  immortal  soul, 

For  which  a  SAVIOUR  died  ; 
And  thou  at  Judgment's  awful  goal, 

Thine  audit  must  abide: 
A  solemn  thought  this,  sure  should  be 
To  those  who  now  might  rescue  thee ! 


THE  NEGRO'S  LAMENT  FOR 
MUNGO  PARK. 

WHERE  the  wild  Joliba 
Rolls  his  deep  waters, 
Sate,  at  their  evening  toil, 
Afric's  dark  daughters : 
Where  the  thick  mangroves 

Broad  shadows  were  flinging, 
Each  o'er  her  lone  loom 

Bent  mournfully  singing : 

"  Alas !  for  the  white  man,  o'er  deserts  a  ranger, 
No  more  shall  we  welcome  the  white-bosom'd 
stranger !" 

Through  the  deep  forest 

Fierce  lions  are  prowling ; 
'Mid  thickets  entangling 
Hyena's  are  howling; 
There  should  he  wander, 

Where  danger  lurks  ever, 
To  his  home,  where  the  sun  sets, 

Return  shall  he  never : 

"  Alas !  for  the  white  man,  o'er  deserts  a  ranger, 
No   more  shall  we   welcome  the  white-bosom'd 
stranger !" 
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The  hands  of  the  Moor 

In  his  wrath  do  they  bind  him  ? 
Oh !  seal'd  is  his  doom, 

If  the  savage  moor  find  him. 
More  fierce  than  hyenas, 

Through  darkness  advancing, 
Is  the  curse  of  the  Moor, 

And  his  eyes  fiery  glancing ! 
"  Alas !  for  the  white  man,  o'er  deserts  a  ranger, 
No  more  shall   we   welcome   the  white-bosoin'd 
stranger !" 

A  voice  from  the  desert! 

My  wilds  do  not  hold  him ; 
Pale  thirst  doth  not  rack, 

Nor  the  sand-storm  infold  him; 
The  death-gale  pass'd  by, 

And  his  breath  fail'd  to  smother, 
Yet,  ne'er  shall  he  wake 

To  the  voice  of  his  mother ! 
"  Alas !  for  the  white  man,  o'er  deserts  a  ranger, 
No  more   shall  we   welcome   the  white-bosom'd 
stranger!" 

O  lov'd  of  the  lotus 

Thy  waters  adorning, 
Pour,Joliba!  pour 

Thy  full  streams  to  the  morning! 
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The  Halcyon  may  fly 

To  thy  wave  as  her  pillow ; 
But  wo  to  the  white  man 

Who  trusts  in  thy  billow! 

"  Alas!  for  the  white  man,  o'er  deserts  a  ranger, 
No  more  shall  we  welcome  the  white  bosom 'd 
stranger!" 

He  launch'd  his  light  bark, 

Our  fond  warnings  despising, 
And  sail'd  to  the  land 

Where  the  day -beams  are  rising ; 
His  wife  from  her  bower 

May  look  forth  in  her  sorrow, 
But  he  shall  ne'er  come 

To  her  hope  of  to-morrow ! 
"  Alas!  for  the  white  man,  o'er  deserts  a  ranger, 
No  more  shall  we  welcome  the    white-bosom'd 
stranger  !"  p.  M.  J. 


THE  THUNDER-STORM. 
Psalm  xxix. 

BY    EDMESTON. 

SONS  of  the  Mighty — pause  and  fear! 

Jehovah's  power  proclaim ! 
The  glory  of  his  state  revere, 

And  bow  before  his  name ! 
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His  watery  car  is  rolling  by; 
And  hark !  his  voice  of  majesty 

Divides  the  forks  of  flame ! 
He  blasts  the  cedar,  burns  the  oak, 
And  cleaves  the  mountains  with  a  stroke. 

He  lays  the  forest  thickets  bare, 

And  lights  the  shade  profound ; 
The  deer,  that  crept  for  refuge  there, 
Springs  from  the  burning  ground ! 
The  lion  from  his  secret  den, 
Moans  in  instinctive  horror  then, 

And  crouches  at  the  sound: 
He  knows  his  Maker's  voice,  and  hides 
In  the  deep  cavern's  inmost  sides. 

Amidst  the  storm  Jehovah  reigns, 

And  guards  his  people's  weal ; 
He  holds  the  lightnings  fast  in  chains, 

Though  all  creation  reel ; 
And  those  whom  he  will  deign  to  keep, 
May  lay  them  down  in  peace  to  sleep, 

Nor  heed  the  threat 'ning  peal; 
Assur'd,  beneath  his  mighty  arm, 
Danger  is  safe,  and  tumult  calm. 
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ODE. 

Written  in  Winter. 

BY   SCOTT. 

WHILE  in  the  sky  black  clouds  impend, 
And  fogs  arise,  and  rains  descend ; 
And  one  brown  prospect  opens  round, 
Of  leafless  trees  and  furrow'd  ground; 
Save  where  umnelted  spots  of  snow 
Upon  the  shaded  hill-side  show ; 
While  chill  winds  blow,  and  tempests  roll, 
The  scene  appals  the  sight,  depresses  all  the  soul! 

Yet  worse,  what  polar  climates  share : 
"Vast  regions,  dreary,  bleak,  and  bare ! 
There,  on  an  icy  mountain's  height, 
Seen  only  by  the  moon's  pale  light, 
Stern  Winter  rears  his  giant  form, 
His  robe  a  mist,  his  voice  a  storm : 
His  frown  the  shivering  nations  fly, 
And  hid,  for  half  the  year,  in  smoky  caverns  lie. 

Yet  there  the  lamp's  perpetual  blaze 
Can  pierce  the  gloom  with  cheering  rays; 
Yet  there  the  heroic  tale  or  song 
Can  urge  the  lingering  hours  along ; 
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Yet  there  their  hands,  with  timely  care, 
The  kajak  *  and  the  dart  prepare, 
On  summer  seas  to  work  their  way, 
And  wage  the  watery  war,  and  make  the  seals  their 
prey. 

Ye  delicate !  reproach  no  more 
The  seasons  of  your  native  shore. 
Here  soon  shall  Spring  descend  the  sky, 
"With  smiling  brow  and  placid  eye ; 
A  primrose  wreath  surrounds  her  hair, 
Her  green  robe  floats  upon  the  air ; 
And  scatter'd  from  her  liberal  hand, 
Fair  blossoms  deck  the  trees,  fair  flowers  adorn  the 
land. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

BY   BARNARD. 

SWEET  is  the  scene  when  Virtue  dies, 
When  sinks  a  righteous  soul  to  rest ; 

How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes ! 

How  gently  heaves  th'  expiring  breast ! 

So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er ; 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 

So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

*  A  Greenland  fishing-boat. 
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Triumphant  smiles  the  victor  brow, 
Fann'd  by  some  angel's  purple  wing ; 

O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  now  ? 
Invidious  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

A  holy  quiet  reigns  around ; 

A  calm,  which  nothing  can  destroy ; 
Nought  can  disturb  that  peace  profound 

Which  their  unfetter'd  souls  enjoy. 

Farewell !  conflicting  hopes  and  fears, 
Where  lights  and  shades  alternate  dwell ! 

How  bright  th'  unchanging  mom  appears ! 
Farewell!  Inconstant  World !  Farewell! 

Its  duty  done,  as  sinks  the  day, 
Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies ; 

While  Heaven  and  Earth  combine  to  say, 
Sweet  is  the  scene  where  Virtue  dies. 


HYMN  TO  THE  MOON. 

ANONYMOUS. 

How  lovely  is  this  silent  scene ! 
How  beautiful,  fair  lamp  of  Night! 

On  stirless  woods,  and  lakes  serene, 
Thou  sheddest  forth  thy  holy  light, 
With  beam  as  pure,  with  ray  as  bright, 
c  2 
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As  Sorrow's  tear  from  Woman's  breast, 
When  mourning  over  days  departed, 

That  robb'd  her  spirit  of  its  rest, 
And  left  her  lone  and  broken-hearted. 

Refulgent  pilgrim  of  the  sky, 

Beneath  thy  march,  within  thy  sight, 
What  varying  realms  outstretching  lie ! 

Here,  landscape  rich  with  glory  bright ; 

There,  lonely  wastes  ef  utter  blight : 
The  nightingale,  upon  the  bough 

Of  cypress,  there  her  song  is  pouring ; 
And  there,  begirt  with  mounts  of  snow, 

For  food  the  famish'd  bear  is  roaming ! 

What  marvel,  that  the  spirits  high, 

Of  eastern  climes  and  ancient  days, 
Should  hail  thee  as  a  deity, 

And  altars  to  thine  honour  raise ! 

So  lovely  wert  thou  to  the  gaze 
Of  shepherds  on  Chaldean  hills, 

When  summer  flowers  around  were  springing, 
And  when  to  thee  a  thousand  rills, 

Throughout  the  quiet  night  were  singing. 

And  lo !  the  dwarfish  Laplander, 
Far  from  his  solitary  home, 

Dismay'd,  beholds  the  evening  star, 
While  many  a  mile  remains  to  roam : 
Thou  lightest  up  the  eastern  dome, 
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And  in  his  deer-drawn  chariot,  he 

Is  hurl'd  along  the  icy  river ; 
And  leaps  his  sunken  heart  to  see 

The  light  in  his  own  casement  quiver. 

Nor  beautiful  the  less  art  thou, 

When  Ocean's  gentlest  breezes  fan, 
With  gelid  wing,  the  feverish  glow 

That  day-light  sheds  on  Hindostan  ! 

There,  on  the  glittering  haunts  of  man, 
And  on  the  amaranthine  bowers, 

The  softness  of  thy  smile  reposes, 
On  hedgerows,  white  with  jessamine  flowers, 

And  minarets  o'erhung  with  roses. 

The  exile,  on  a  foreign  shore, 

Dejected  sits,  and  turns  his  eye 
To  thee,  in  beauty  evermore, 

Careering  through  a  cloudless  sky : 

A  white  cloud  comes,  and  passing  by, 
Veils  thee  a  moment  from  his  sight ; 

Then,  as  he  rests  beneath  the  shadows, 
He  thinks  of  many  as  sweet  a  night, 

When  glad  he  roam'd  his  native  meadows. 

Enthron'd  amid  the  cloudless  blue, 
Majestic,  silent,  and  alone, 

Above  the  fountains  of  the  dew, 
Thou  glidest  on,  and  glidest  on, 
To  shoreless  seas,  and  lands  unknown. 
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The  presence  of  thy  face  appears, 
Thou  eldest  born  of  Beauty's  daughters, 

A  spirit  traversing  the  spheres, 
And  ruling  o'er  the  pathless  waters. 


LITTLE  CHURCH  OF  KRISUVICK, 

IN    ICELAND. 

Occasioned  by  reading  the  following  observation  in  "  Mac- 
kenzie's Travels  in  Iceland." 

"  There  was  nothing  so  sacred  in  the  appearance  of  this  church,  as 
to  make  us  hesitate  to  use  the  altar  as  our  dining-table." 

BY   MONTGOMERY. 

THOUGH  gilded  domes,  and  splendid  fanes, 
And  costly  robes,  and  choral  strains, 

And  altars  richly  drest ; 
And  sculptur'd  saints,  and  sparkling  gems, 
And  mitred  heads,  and  diadems, 

Inspire  with  awe  the  breast ; 

.  The  soul  enlarged,  devout,  sincere, 
With  equal  piety  draws  near 
The  holy  House  of  God, 
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That  rudely  rears  its  rustic  head, 
Scarce  higher  than  the  peasant's  shed, 
By  peasant  only  trod. 

'Tisnot  the  pageantry  of  show 
That  can  impart  devotion's  glow, 

Nor  sanctify  a  pray'r; 
Then  why  th'  Icelandic  church  disdain, 
Or  why  its  sacred  walls  profane, 

As  tho'  God  dwelt  not  there  ? 

The  contrite  heart,  the  pious  mind, 
The  Christian,  to  that  spot  confm'd, 

Before  its  altar  kneels ! 

There  breathes  his  hopes,  there  plights  his  vows, 
And  there  with  low  submission  bows, 

And  to  his  God  appeals  ! 

In  realms  that  touch  the  northern  pole, 
"Where  streams  of  burning  lava  roll 

Their  desolating  course ; 
Sulphureous  fountains  raging  boil, 
Blasting  th'  already  sterile  soil, 

With  wild  volcanic  force ; 

Where  cold,  and  snow,  and  frost  conspire, 
With  livid,  subterranean  fire, 
To  curse  the  barren  lands ; 
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Where  deep  morasses  faithful  smile, 
In  transient  verdure  to  beguile, 
This  humble  fabric  stands. 


Oh !  scorn  it  not,  because  'tis  poor, 
Nor  turn  thee  from  its  sacred  door 

With  contumelious  pride ; 
But  entering  in,  that  Power  adore  ! 
Who  gave  thee  on  a  milder  shore, 

In  safety  to  reside. 

Where  Zephyr  breathes  in  temper'd  gales, 
Thro'  wood-crown'd  hills,  and  gentle  vales, 

And  peaceful  rivers  flow; 
And  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  fragrant  flowers, 
And  flocks,  and  herds,  and  shady  bowers, 

Their  varied  gifts  bestow. 

Let  no  presumptuous  thoughts  arise, 
That  thou  art  dearer  in  his  eyes, 

Than  poor  Icelandic  swain ; 
Who  bravely  meets  the  northern  wind, 
With  brow  serene,  and  soul  resign'd 

To  penury  and  pain. 

Where  much  is  giv'n,  more  is  required; 
Where  little,  less  is  still  desir'd. 
Enjoy  thy  happier  lot 
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With  trembling  awe  and  chasten'd  fear; 
Krisuvick's  Church  to  God  is  dear, 
And  will  not  be  forgot. 


INGRATITUDE. 

BY    SHAKSPEARE. 

BLOW,  blow,  thou  winter-wind ; 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky ; 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Thou,  thou  the  waters  warp ; 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
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BY  F.  HE  MANS. 

Oh !  how  could  fancy  crown  with  tftce, 

In  ancient  days,  the  god  of  wine, 
And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 

Companion  of  the  vine  ? 
Thy  home,  wild  plant,  is  where  each  sound 

Of  revelry  hath  long  been  o'er ; 
Where  song's  full  notes  once  peal'd  around. 

But  now  are  heard  no  more. 

The  Roman  on  his  battle  plains, 

Where  kings  before  his  eagles  bent, 
Entwin'd  thee,  with  exulting  strains, 

Around  the  victor's  tent ; 
Yet  there,  tho'  fresh  in  glossy  green, 

Triumphantly  thy  boughs  might  wave ; 
Better  thou  lov'st  the  silent  scene 

Around  the  victor's  grave. 

Where  sleep  the  sons  of  ages  flown, 

The  bards  and  heroes  of  the  past ; 
Where,  thro'  the  halls  of  glory  gone, 

Murmurs  the  wintry  blast ; 
Where  years  are  hastening  to  efface 

Each  record  of  the  grand  and  fair ; 
Thou,  in  thy  solitary  grace, 

Wreath  of  the  tomb!  art  there. 
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Thou  o'er  the  shrines  of  fallen  gods, 

On  classic  plains  dost  mantling  spread, 
And  veil  the  desolate  abodes 

And  cities  of  the  dead. 
Deserted  palaces  of  kings, 

Arches  of  triumph  long  o'erthrown, 
And  all  once-glorious  earthly  things, 

At  length  are  thine  alone. 

Oh  !  many  a  temple,  once  sublime, 

Beneath  the  blue  Italian  sky, 
Hath  nought  of  beauty  left  by  Time, 

Save  thy  wild  tapestry  : 
And,  rear'd  midst  crags  and  clouds,  'tis  thine 

To  wave  where  banners  wav'd  of  yore; 
O'er  mould'ring  towers,  by  lovely  Rhine, 

Cresting  the  rocky  shore. 

High  from  the  fields  of  air  look  down, 

Those  eyries  of  a  vanish'd  race ; 
Homes  of  the  mighty,  whose  renown 

Hath  pass'd,  and  left  no  trace. 
But  thou  art  there :  thy  foliage  bright, 

Unchang'd,  the  mountain-storm  can  brave  5 
Thou,  that  wilt  climb  the  loftiest  height, 

And  deck  the  humblest  grave. 

The  breathing  forms  of  Parian  stone, 
That  rise  round  grandeur's  marble  halls  5 

The  vivid  hues,  by  painting  thrown, 
Rich  o'er  the  glowing  walls ; 
D, 
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The  acanthus,  on  Corinthian  fanes, 
In  sculptured  beauty  waving  fair ; 

These  perish  all.— And  what  remains  ? 
Thou,  thou  alone,  art  there ! 

'Tis  still  the  same :  where'er  we  tread, 

The  wrecks  of  human  power  we  see ; 
The  marvels  of  all  ages  fled, 

Left  to  decay  and  thee! 
And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 

August  in  beauty,  grace,  and  strength : 
Days  pass— thou,  Ivy,  never  sere, 

And  all  is  thine  at  length !     . 


FRAGMENT. 

ANONYMOUS. 

How  happy  could  I  pass  my  days 

In  some  sequester'd  vale ; 
Below  the  reach  of  Fortune's  rays, 

And  every  fickle  gale ; 
For  there  the  storms  of  life  sweep  by, 
And  break  on  those  who  live  more  high. 
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LAMENT  OF  ABBA  THULL&, 

KING  OF  THE  PELEW  ISLANDS, 

For  Ms  Son  Lee  Boo,  who  accompanied  Captain  Wilson  to 
England,  on  a  visit,  lut  who  died  of  the  Small  Pox. 

BY   W.    L.  BOWLES. 

I  CLIMB  the  highest  cliff';  I  hear  the  sound 
Of  dashing  waves ;  I  gaze  intent  around  : 
I  mark  the  sun,  that  orient  lifts  his  head ! 
I  mark  the  sea's  lone  rule  beneath  him  spread ; 
But  not  a  speck  can  my  long-straining  eye, 
A  shadow  o'er  the  tossing  waste  descry, 
That  I  might  weep  tears  of  delight,  and  say, 
"  It  is  the  bark  that  bore  my  child  away  !" 

Thou  sun,  that  beamest  bright !  beneath  whose  eye, 
The  worlds  unknown,  and  outstretch'd  waters,  lie ; 
Dost  thou  behold  him  now,  on  some  rude  shore, 
Around  whose  crags  the  cheerless  billows  roar  ? 
Watching  the  unwearied  surges  doth  he  stand, 
And  think  upon  his  father's  distant  land  ? 
Or  has  his  heart  forgot,  so  far  away, 
These  native  scenes,  these  rocks,  and  torrents  grey; 
The  tall  bananas,  whispering  to  the  breeze ; 
The  shores,  the  sound  of  those  encirling  seas, 
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Heard  from  his  infant  days,  and  the  pil'd  heap 
Of  holy  stones,  where  his  forefathers  sleep? 

Ah,  me  !  tilt  sunk  by  sorrow,  I  shall  dwell 
With  them  forgetful,  in  the  narrow  cell ; 
Never  shall  time  from  my  fond  heart  efface 
His  image  :  oft  his  shadow  I  shall  trace 
Upon  the  glimmering  waters,  when  on  high 
The  white  moon  wanders  through  the  cloudless  sky. 
Oft  in  my  silent  cave  (when  to  its  fire, 
From  the  night's  rushing  tempest,  we  retire) 
I  shall  behold  his  form,  his  aspect  bland ; 
I  shall  retrace  his  footsteps  in  the  sand ; 
And  when  I  hear  the  hollow  surges  swell, 
Still  think  I  listen  to  his  echoing  shelL 

Would  I  had  perish'd,  ere  that  hapless  day, 
When  the  tall  vessel,  in  its  trim  array, 
First  rush'd  upon  the  sounding  surge,  and  bore 
My  age's  comfort  from  the  sheltering  shore ! 
I  saw  it  spread  its  white  wings  to  the  wind : 
Too  soon  it  left  these  hills  and  woods  behind. 
Gazing,  its  course  I  followed  till  mine  eye 
No  longer  could  its  distant  track  descry : 
Till  on  the  confines  of  the  billows  hoar, 
Awhile  it  hung,  and  then  was  seen  no  more; 
And  only  the  blue  hollow  heaven  I  spied,  , 
And  the  long  waste  of  waters  tossing  wide. 

More  mournful  than  each  falling  surge  I  heard, 
Then  dropp'd  the  stagnant  tear  upon  my  beard, 
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Methought  the  wild  waves  said,  amidst  their  roar, 
At  midnight,  "  Thou  shalt  see  thy  son  no  more!" 

Now  thrice  twelve  moons  through  the  mid  hea- 
vens have  roll'd, 

And  many  a  dawn  and  slow  night  have  I  told; 
And  still,  as  every  weary  day  goes  by, 
A  knot,  recording,  on  my  line  I  tie ; 
But  never  more,  emerging  from  the  main, 
I  see  the  stranger's  bark  approach  again. 
Has  the  fell  storm  o'erwhelm'd  him  ?   Has  its  sweep 
Buried  the  bounding  vessel  in  the  deep? 
Is  he  cast,  bleeding,  on  some  desert  plain  ? 
Upon  his  father  did  he  call  in  vain  ? 
Have  pitiless  and  bloody  tribes  defil'd 
The  cold  limbs  of  my  brave,  my  beauteous  child  ? 
Oh !  I  shall  never,  never  hear  his  voice. 
The  spring-time  shall  return,  the  isles  rejoice, 
But  faint  and  weary  I  shall  meet  the  morn, 
And,  'mid  the  cheering  sunshine,  droop  forlorn ! 
The  joyous  conch  sounds  in  the  high  wood  loud, 
O'er  all  the  beach  now  stream  the  busy  crowd ; 
Fresh  breezes  stir  the  waving  plantain  grove, 
The  fisher  carols  in  the  winding  cove; 
The  light  canoes,  along  the  lucid  tide, 
With  painted  shells,  and  sparkling  paddles,  glide : 
I  linger  on  the  desert  rock  alone, 
Heartless,  and  cry  for  thee,  my  Son !  my  Son ! 

D  2 
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INSCRIPTION 

At  the  entrance  of  a  Burial-ground  for  Negro  Slaves*. 

BY   BRYAN    EDWARDS. 

STRANGER!  whoe'er  thou  art,  with  reverence  tread, 
L,o !  these,  the  silent  mansions  of  the  dead  ! 
His  life  of  labour  o'er,  the  wearied  slave 
Here  finds  at  length,  soft  quiet  in  the  grave. 
View  not,  with  proud  disdain,  the  unsculptur'd  heap, 
Where  injur'd  innocence  forgets  to  weep; 
Nor  idly  deem,  although  not  here  are  found 
The  solemn  aisle,  and  consecrated  ground, 
The  spot  less  sacred :— o'er  the  turf-built  shrine, 
Where  Virtue  sleeps,  presides  the  Power  Divine. 

*  On  a  plantation  in  Jamaica,  belonging  to  Bryan  Edwards,  (author 
of  an  excellent  History  of  the  West  Indies,)  the  Negroes  had  chosen  for 
their  burial-ground  a  retired  spot,  in  a  grove  of  pimento,  or  allspice.  It 
was  a  place  extremely  solemn  and  singularly  beautiful ;  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards directed,  that,  in  case  of  his  death  in  Jamaica,  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  midst  of  them.  As  the  ground  was  exposed  to  the  intru- 
sion of  cattle,  he  caused  a  fence  to  be  raised  round  it,  and  inscriled 
these  lines  on  the  little  wicket  at  the  entrance. 


THE  MOTHER  TO  HER  CHILD, 

ANONYMOUS. 

WELCOME,  thou  little  dimpled  stranger, 
Oh  !  welcome  to  my  fond  embrace  ; 

Thou  sweet  reward  of  pain  and  danger, 
Still  let  me  press  thy  cherub  face. 

Dear  source  of  many  a  mingled  feeling, 
How  did  I  dread,  yet  wish  thee  here  ! 

While  hope  and  fear,  in  turns  prevailing, 
Serv'd  but  to  render  thee  more  dear. 

How  glow'd  my  heart  with  exultation, 

So  late  the  anxious  seat  of  care, 
When  first  thy  voice  of  supplication, 

Stole  sweetly  on  thy  mother's  ear. 

What  words  could  speak  the  bright  emotion, 
That  sparkled  in  thy  father's  eye, 

When  to  his  fond  paternal  bosom 
He  proudly  press'd  his  darling  boy ! 

Oh !  that  thou  mayst,  sweet  babe,  inherit 
Each  virtue  to  his  heart  most  dear ; 

His  manly  grace,  his  matchless  merit, 
Is  still  thy  doating  mother's  prayer. 
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While  on  thy  downy  couch  reposing, 
To  watch  thee  is  my  tender  toil ; 

I  mark  thy  sweet  blue  eye  unclosing, 
I  fondly  hail  thy  cherub  smile. 

Smile  on,  sweet  babe !  unknown  to  sorrow, 
Still  brightly  beam  thy  heavenly  eye ; 

And  may  the  dawn  of  every  morrow 
Shed  blessings  on  my  darling  boy. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  SPORTSMAN. 

ANONYMOUS. 

OH  stay  thy  hand — thou  hast  a  power  to  kill, 

But  none  to  bring  forth  life !     Impressive  truth; 

Sounding  to  wisdom  like  a  warning  voice, 

And  teaching,  that  our  feebleness  to  work 

The  least  good  thing,  should  guard  us  tremblingly 

From  aught  that  looks  like  evil ;  lest  we  wrench 

From  her  retired  seat  the  better  soul, 

The  sense  which  God  hath  lent  us,  which  that  God 

Sees  not  polluted  with  a  slumbering  eye ; 

But  vexes  him,  that  sets  his  gift  at  nought, 

With  awful  darkness,  and  a  fearful  wandering ! 

Thou  seest  athwart  this  grove  of  trembling  trees, 
Trembling  and  glistening  with  the  morning  light, 
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Thou  seest  yon  lav'rock  rise  !  to  the  great  sun 
He  seems  to  hasten :  save  the  burning  orb 
That  lives  above,  nought  but  this  little  bird 
Varies  the  mighty  solitude  of  heaven  ! 
Art  thou  assur'd  the  Almighty  doth  not  speak 
To  that  same  little  bird — that  morning's  glories 
Are  not  discourses  of  his  watchful  love, 
Gladdening  this  innocent  creature  ?    Couldst  thou 

seek 

To  stop  his  song  of  gratulation,  quench 
His  sense  of  joy,  and  all  those  living  powers 
That  dance  so  cheerly  in  him  ?   They  serve  Heaven 
Who  love  his  works !  and  they  most  feel  a  God 
Who  hold  each  bodily  sense  a  holy  thing, 
Communicating  measurably  to  all 
The  influxes  of  that  Eternal  Spirit, 
Whose  countenance  to  man  are  day-light  hues, 
And  sky,  and  sea,  and  forests,  lakes  and  hills, 
And  lightnings,  thunders,  and  prodigious  storms, 
And  suns,  and  all  the  company  of  worlds  ! 

I  would  not  kill  one  bird  in  wanton  sport, 
I  would  not  mingle  jocund  mirth  with  death, 
For  all  the  smoking  board,  the  savoury  feast, 
Can  yield  to  pamper' d  sense. 

My  friend,  I  knew 
A  man  who  liv'd  in  solitude :  a  dell, 
A  mossy  dell,  green,  woody,  hung  around 
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With  various  forest  growth,  was  his  abode ; 
And  in  the  forest  many  a  gleaming  plot 
Of  tenderest  grass  its  island  circlet  spread ! 
This  man  did  rear  a  hut,  and  liv'd  and  died 
In  that  lone  dell!     He  had  no  friend  on  earth, 
Nor  wanted  one ;  for  much  he  lov'd  his  God, 
And  much  those  works  which  e'en  the  lonely  man 
May  taste  abundantly !    And  he  did  think 
So  oft  on  life's  great  Author,  that  at  last 
He  worshipp'd  him  in  all  things,  and  believ'd 
His  poorest  creatures  holy,  and  could  see 
"  Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  Nature;" 
Dreaming  he  saw,  e'en  in  the  passing  bird, 
The  crawling  worm,  or  serpent  on  the  grass, 
An  emanation  of  his  Maker ;  so 
That  a  new  presence  stung  him  into  thought, 
And  made  him  sigh  and  weep  ! 

Well,  this  poor  man 

Liv'd  on  the  scanty  fruits  this  little  dell 
Afforded.    Never  did  a  dying  writhe, 
Or  dying  gasp,  war  with  his  sense  of  good. 
At  length  he  died;  and  such  had  been  his  life, 
That,  when  he  yielded  up  his  animal  frame, 
It  only  seemed  as  if  he  went  to  sleep 
More  quietly  than  ever ! 
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STANZAS. 

FllOM   THE   PORTUGUESE. 

I  SAW  the  virtuous  man  contend 
With  life's  unnumber'd  woes  ; 

And  he  was  poor — without  a  friend— 
Press'd  by  a  thousand  foes. 

I  saw  the  Passion's  pliant  slave 

In  gallant  trim  and  gay ; 
His  course  was  Pleasure's  placid  wave, 

His  life  a  summer's  day. 

And  I  was  caught  in  Folly's  snare, 
And  join'd  her  giddy  train ; 

But  found  her  soon  the  nurse  of  Care, 
And  Punishment,  and  Pain. 

There  surely  is  some  guiding  Power 
Which  rightly  suffers  wrong ; 

Gives  Vice  to  bloom  its  little  hour, 
But  Virtue,  late  and  long ! 
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YARDLY  OAK. 

BY   COWPER. 

THOU  wast  a  bauble  once ;  a  cup  and  ball, 

Which  babes  might  wish    to  play  with;    and  the 

thievish  jay, 

Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloin'd 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs, 
And  all  thy  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp. 
But  fete  thy  growth  decreed  :  autumnal  rains, 
Beneath  thy  parent-tree,  mellow'd  the  soil 
Designed  thy  cradle ;  and  a  skipping  deer, 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepar'd 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which  secure 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through. 

Thou  fell'st  mature,  and  in  the  loamy  clod, 
Swelling  with  vegetative  force  instinct, 
Didst  burst  thine  egg,  as  theirs  the  fabled  twins, 
Now  stars:  two  lobes  protruding,  paired  exact; 
A  leaf  succeeded,  and  another  leaf, 
And  all  the  elements  thy  puny  growth 
Fostering  propitious,  thou  becam'st  a  twig. 
Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast — king  of  the  woods  I 
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And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art— a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in  !     Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
O'erhung  the  champaign,  and  the  numerous  flock 
That  grac'd  it,  stood  beneath  the  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
No  flock  frequents  thee  now ;  thou  hast  outli v'd 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth  ! 

"While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast  push'd 
Of  treeship — first  a  seedling,  hid  in  grass  ; 
Then  twig;  then  sapling;  and  as  century  roll'd 
Slow  after  century,  a  giant-bulk, 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cushion'd  root 
Upheav'd  above  the  soil,  and  sides  emboss' d 
With  prominent  wens  globose — till  at  the  last, 
The  rottenness,  which  time  is  charg'd  to  inflict 
On  other  mighty  ones,  found  also  thee. 


HISTORICAL  DEDUCTION  OF  SEATS, 

From  tlie  Stool  to  the  Sofa. 

BY    COWI'ER. 

TIME  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use, 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
The  hardj  chief  upon  the  rugged  rock 
Wash'd  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  grav'lly  bank 
Thrown  up  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  loud, 
Fearless  of  wrong,  repos'd  his  weary  strength. 
Those  barb'rous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birth-day  of  invention ;  weak  at  first, 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Joint  stools  were  then  created :  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.    Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat, 
And  sway'd  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms : 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen ;  but  perforated  sore, 
And  drill'd  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found, 
By  worms  voracious  eating  through  and  through. 
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At  length  a  generation  more  refin'd 
Improv'd  the  simple  plan  ;  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular, 
And  o'er  the  seat,  with  plenteous  wadding  stuff' 'd 
Induc'd  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tapestry  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needlework  sublime. 
There  might  ye  see  the  piony  spread  wide, 
The  full-blown  rose,  the  shepherd  and  his  lass, 
Lapdog  and  lambkin  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Now  came  the  cane  from  India,  smooth  and  bright 
With'  Nature's  varnish  ;  sever'd  into  stripes, 
That  interlac'd  each  other,  these  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  brac'd 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 
But  restless  was  the  chair ;  the  back  erect 
Distress'd  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease ; 
The  slipp'ry  seat  betray'd  the  sliding  part 
That  press'd  it,  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down, 
Anxious  in  vain  to  find  the  distant  floor. 
These  for  the  rich :  the  rest,  whom  Fate  had  plac'd 
In  modest  mediocrity,  content 
With  base  materials,  sat  on  well-tann'd  hides, 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth, 
With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn, 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fix'd, 
If  cushion  might  be  calPd  what  harder  seem'd 
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Than  the  firm  oak,  of  which  the  frame  was  form'd. 
No  want  of  timber  then  was  felt  or  fear'd 
In  Albion's  happy  isle.     The  lumber  stood 
Pond'rous  and  fix'd  by  its  own  massy  weight. 
But  elbows  still  were  wanting  ;  these,  some  say, 
An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contriv'd ; 
And  some  ascribe  th1  invention  to  a  priest, 
Burly,  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 
But,  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  slope 
Receding  wide,  they  press'd  against  the  ribs, 
And  bruis'd  the  side  ;  and,  elevated  high, 
Taught  the  rais'd  shoulders  to  invade  the  ears. 
Long  time  elaps'd  or  e'er  our  rugged  sires 
Complain'd,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 
And  ill  at  ease  behind.     The  ladies  first 
'Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex. 
Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleas'd, 
Than  when  employ'd  t'  accommodate  the  fair, 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  of  pity,  and  devis'd 
The  soft  settee  ;  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  receiv'd, 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne ; 
And  so  two  citizens,  who  take  the  air, 
Close  pack'd,  and  smiling  in  a  chaise  and  one. 
But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame, 
By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretch'd  limbs, 
Was  bliss  reserv'd  for  happier  days.     So  slow 
The  growth  of  what  is  excellent ;  so  hard 
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To  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 
Thus  first  Necessity  invented  stools, 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 
And  Luxury  th'  accomplish'd  SOFA  last. 


PARAPHRASE   OF  PSALM  EIGHTH. 

BY   RAFFLES. 

WHEN  mid  the  shades  of  night  I  stray, 
And  heaven's  resplendent  arch  survey, 
And  mark  with  rapture  and  surprise, 
The  varied  glories  of  the  skies ; 
Ah !  what  is  man,  thou  Great  Supreme, 
That  thou  shouldst  stoop  to  visit  him  ! 

Glory  around  his  path  is  shed, 
Immortal  honour  crowns  his  head ; 
His  Maker's  image  born  to  bear, 
An  object  of  his  special  care ; 
With  might  and  majesty  array'd, 
Scarce  lower  than  the  angels  made. 

Dominion  vast  to  him  is  given, 
The  fowl  that  sweeps  the  vault  of  heaven ; 
E  2 
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The  fish  that  o'er  the  billows  leap, 
Their  pathway  in  the  mighty  deep  ; 
The  beasts  that  in  green  pastures  rove, 
And  warbling  songsters  of  the  grove. 

Whilst  these,  the  creatures  of  thy  hand, 
Submit  themselves  to  his  command, 
They  through  the  earth's  wide  realms  record 
Thy  power  and  skill,  Creator  Lord  I 
All  that  have  breath,  thy  love  proclaim, 
And  infants  learn  to  lisp  thy  name ! 


THE  BUTTERFLY'S  FIRST  FLIGHT. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

THOU  hast  burst  from  thy  prison, 

Bright  child  of  the  air, 
Like  a  spirit  just  risen 

From  its  mansion  of  care. 

Thou  art  joyously  winging 

Thy  first  ardent  flight, 
Where  the  gay  lark  is  singing 

Her  notes  of  delight : 
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Where  the  sun-beams  are  throwing 

Their  glories  on  thine, 
Till  thy  colours  are  glowing 

With  tints  more  divine. 

Then  tasting  new  pleasure 
In  Summer's  green  bowers, 

Reposing  at  leisure 

On  fresh-open'd  flowers ; 

Or  delighted  to  hover 

Around  them,  to  see 
Whose  charms,  airy  rover, 

Bloom  sweetest  for  thee ; 

And  fondly  inhaling 

Their  fragrance,  till  day 
From  thy  bright  eye  is  failing 

And  fading  away. 

Then  seeking  some  blossom 

Which  looks  to  the  west, 
Thou  dost  find  in  its  bosom 

Sweet  shelter  and  rest : 

And  there  dost  betake  thee 

Till  darkness  is  o'er, 
And  the  sun-beams  awake  thee 

To  pleasure  once  more. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

BY    H.    K.    WHITE. 

WHEN  marshall'd  on  the  nightly  plain 
The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky, 

One  Star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 
Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye. 

Hark !  hark !  to  God  the  chorus  breaks, 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem ; 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks, 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode : 

The  storm  was  loud,  the  night  was  dark; 
The  ocean  yawn'd,  and  rudely  blow'd 

The  wind  that  toss'd  my  foundering  bark. 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze ; 

Death-struck,  I  ceas'd  the  tide  to  stem ; 
When  suddenly  a  star  arose, 

It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all; 

It  bade  my  dark  forbodings  cease ; 
And  through  the  storm  and  dangers'  thrall, 

It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace 
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Now  safely  moor'd  !  my  perils  o'er, 

I'll  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem, 
For  ever  and  for  evermore, 

The  star !— The  Star  of  Bethlehem ! 


THE  SKYLARK. 

ANONYMOUS. 

WHEN  day's  bright  banner,  first  unfuii'd, 
From  darkness  frees  the  shrouded  world, 
The  skylark,  singing  as  he  soars, 
On  the  fresh  air  his  carol  pours. 
But  though  to  heaven  he  wings  his  flight, 
As  if  he  lov'd  those  realms  of  light, 
He  still  returns  with  weary  wing, 
On  earth  to  end  his  wandering. 

Aspiring  bird !  in  thee  I  find 
An  emblem  of  the  youthful  mind, 
Whose  earliest  voice,  like  thine,  is  giv'n 
To  notes  of  joy  that  mount  to  heaven ; 
But  fetter'd  by  the  toils  of  life, 
Its  sordid  cares,  its  bitter  strife, 
It  feels  its  noble  efforts  vain, 
And  sadly  sinks  to  earth  again. 
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INSCRIPTION 

FOR    MY 

DAUGHTERS'  HOUR-GLASS. 

BY  j.  M'CREERY. 

MARK,  the  golden  grains  that  pass 
Brightly  through  this  channell'd  glass, 
Measuring  by  their  ceaseless  fall 
Heaven's  most  precious  gift  to  all !  « 
Busy,  till  its  sand  be  done, 
See  the  shining  current  run ; 
But,  the  allotted  numbers  shed, 
Another  hour  of  life  hath  fled ! 
Its  task  perform'd,  its  travail  past, 
Like  mortal  man  it  rests  at  last ! 
Yet  let  some  hand  invert  its  frame, 
And  all  its  powers  return  the  same ; 
Whilst  any  golden  grains  remain, 
'Twill  work  its  little  hour  again. 
But  who  shall  turn  the  glass  for  Man, 
When  all  his  golden  grains  have  ran  ? 
Who  shall  collect  his  scattered  sand, 
Dispers'd  by  Time's  unsparing  hand  ? 
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Never  can  one  grain  be  found, 
Howe'er  we  anxious  search  around  ! 


Then,  Daughters,  since  this  truth  is  plain, 
That  TIME  once  gone  ne'er  comes  again, 
Improv'd  bid  ev'ry  moment  pass — 
See  how  the  sand  rolls  down  your  glass. 


AN  EVENING  IN  CUBA. 

The  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  heavens,  the  serenity  of  the  air,  and 
the  soft  tranquillity  in  which  nature  reposes,  contribute  to  harmonize 
the  mind,  and  produce  calm  and  delightful  sensations. 

Edwardifs  West  Indies. 

'  BY   LEGH. 

How  lovely  was  that  eve  !  the  moon  shone  clear ; 
Not  e'en  a  vapoury  cloud  was  sailing  near ; 
The  fireflies  swarm'd  around  with  fitful  glare, 
Like  magic  gems,  they  sparkled  through  the  air : 
Now  glow'd  the  stars  in  such  a  bright  array, 
They  seem'd  to  lighten  forth  a  milder  day ; 
There  might  the  exulting  soul  aspire  to  be 
Mingled  with  light  through  all  eternity ! 
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TO  THE  MORNING. 

Written  during  Illness. 

BY  H.  K.  WHITE. 

BEAMS  of  the  day-break  faint !  I  hail 
Your  dubious  hues,  as  on  the  robe 
Of  night,  which  wraps  the  slumbering  globe, 

I  mark  your  traces  pale. 
Tir'd  with  the  taper's  sickly  light, 
And  with  the  wearying,  number'd  night, 

I  hail  the  streaks  of  mom  divine : 
And  lo !  they  break  between  the  dewy  wreathes 

That  round  my  rural  casement  twine : 
The  fresh  gale  o'er  the  green  lawn  breathes ; 
It  fans  my  feverish  brow,  it  calms  the  mental  strife, 
And  cheerily  re-lumes  the  lambent  flame  of  life. 

The  lark  has  her  gay  song  begun ; 

She  leaves  her  grassy  nest, 
And  soars  till  the  unrisen  sun 

Gleams  on  her  speckled  breast. 
Now  let  me  leave  my  restless  bed, 
And  o'er  the  spangled  uplands  tread ; 
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Now  through  the  custom'd  wood- walk  wend: 
By  many  a  green  lane  lies  my  way, 

Where  high  o'erhead  the  wild  briers  bend, 
Till,  on  the  mountain's  summit  grey, 
I  sit  me  down,  and  mark  the  glorious  dawn  of  day. 

Oh,  Heaven !  the  soft  refreshing  gale 

It  breathes  into  my  breast ! 
My  sunk  eye  gleams ;  my  cheek,  so  pale, 

Is  with  new  colours  drest. 
Blithe  Health !  thou  soul  of  life  and  ease ! 
Come  thou,  too,  on  the  balmy  breeze, 

Invigorate  my  frame : 
I'll  join  with  thee,  the  buskin'd  chase, 
With  thee  the  distant  clime  will  trace, 

Beyond  those  clouds  of  flame. 

Above,  below,  what  charms  unfold 

In  all  the  varied  view  ! 
Before  me  all  is  burnish'd  gold, 

Behind  the  twilight's  hue. 
The  mists,  which  on  old  Night  await, 
Far  to  the  west  they  hold  their  state ; 

They  shun  the  clear  blue  face  of  Morn  ; 

Along  the  fine  cerulean  sky 

The  fleecy  clouds  successive  fly, 
While  bright  prismatic  beams  their  shadowy  folds 
adorn. 
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And  hark !  the  thatcher  has  begun 

His  whistle  on  the  eaves, 
And  oft  the  hedger's  bill  is  heard 

Among  the  rustling  leaves. 
The  slow  team  creaks  upon  the  road, 

The  noisy  whip  resounds; 
The  driver's  voice,  his  carol  blithe, 
The  mower's  stroke,  his  whetting  scythe, 

Mix  with  the  morning's  sounds. 

Who  would  not  rather  take  his  seat 

Beneath  these  clumps  of  trees, 
The  early  dawn  of  day  to  greet, 

And  catch  the  healthy  breeze, 
Than  on  the  silken  couch  of  Sloth 

.Luxurious  to  lie  ? 

Who  would  not,  from  life's  dreary  waste, 
Snatch,  when  he  could,  with  eager  haste, 

An  interval  of  joy  ? 

To  him  who  simply  thus  recounts 

The  morning's  pleasures  o'er, 
Fate  dooms,  ere  long,  the  scene  must  close, 

To  ope  on  him  no  more. 
Yet  Morning !  unrepining  still, 

He'll  greet  thy  beams  awhile ; 
And  surely  thou,  when  o'er  his  grave 
Solemn  the  whisp'ring  willows  wave, 

Wilt  sweetly  on  him  smile ; 
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And  the  pale  glow-worm's  pensive  light 
Will  guide  his  ghostly  walks  in  the  drear  moonless 
night. 


THE  RETURN  HOME, 

ANONYMOUS. 

I  LOVE  to  hear,  at  mournful  eve, 
The  ploughman's  pensive  tone ; 

And  still  be  wending  on  my  way, 
When  the  last  note  is  done. 

I  love  to  see  the  misty  moon, 

And  cross  the  gusty  hill, 
And  wind  the  darksome  homeward  lane, 

When  all  is  hush'd  and  still. 

From  way  thus  distant,  lone,  and  drear, 

How  sweet  it  is  to  come, 
And,  leaving  all  behind  so  drear, 

Approach  our  pleasant  home; 

While  every  lowly  lattice  shines 

Along  the  village  street, 
Where  round  the  blazing  evening  fire 

The  cheerful  household  meet ! 
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And  passing  by  each  friendly  door. 

At  length  we  reach  our  own, 
And  find  the  smile  of  kindred  love 

More  kind  by  absence  grown. 

To  sit  beside  the  fire,  and  hear 
The  threatening  storm  come  on ; 

And  think  upon  the  dreary  way, 
And  traveller  alone. 

To  see  the  social  tea  prepar'd, 

And  hear  the  kettle's  hum, 
And  still  repeated  from  each  tongue, 

"  How  glad  we  are  your're  come  !" 

To  sip  our  tea,  to  laugh  and  chat 
With  heartfelt  social  mirth, 

And  think  no  spot  in  all  the  world 
Like  our  own  pleasant  hearth. 


AN  INVOCATION 
TO  THE  DIVINE  PRAISE. 

BY   O.   TAYLOR. 

BE  mute  with  attention  profound ! 

While  the  incense  of  earth  to  the  skies, 
From  diversied  nature  around, 

Begins  with  sweet  savour  to  rise ! 
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Ye  harvests,  with  gold- waving  ear ! 

Ye  streams  in  your  courses  rejoice ! 
Ye  mountains  majestic  revere, 

And  raise  to  your  Maker  your  voice ! 

Ye  insects  in  light's  gilded  beams ! 

Ye  warblers  that  flit  thro'  the  grove ! 
Ye  fishes  that  glide  thro'  the  streams ! 

Ye  herds  thro'  the  meadows  that  rove  ! 
And  ye,  who  illumin'd  with  mind, 

More  feelingly  still  can  rejoice ; 
Ye  races  sublime  of  mankind ! 

Oh  !  raise  to  your  Maker  your  voice. 


A  SEA-SIDE  THOUGHT. 

BY    W.   B.    CLARKE. 

I  LOOK'D  upon  the  broadly-blushing  sea  : 
The  mid-day  sun  from  his  unclouded  throne 
Was,  with  the  glow  of  glory,  smiling  down 

Upon  that  emblem  of  immensity. 

And  soon  came  bounding  onwards,  fair  and  free, 
A  stately  bark :  so  gallant  was  her  trim, 
No  ocean-bird  upon  the  wave  could  swim, 

In  prouder  daring  or  less  heedful  glee. 
F  2 
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1  gaz'd  awhile.    The  gaudy  ship  was  gone, 
And  all  was  vacant  to  my  wilder'd  eye: 
"  And  thus,"  I  cried,  "  doth  man's  life  journey  on, 
A  vessel  bound  unto  eternity  ! 
A  moment  seen : — whilst  all  things  else  remain 
Unchang'd  and  constant  as  this  watery  plain  !" 


ON  VISITING  MOUNT  SKIDDAW. 

Fain  would  I  seek  the  bold,  yet  glad  emprize, 
And  with  thy  mighty  name  my  verse  immortalize 

BY.    W.   B.    CLAKKE. 

IN  my  young  days  of  guileless  infancy, 
When  the  mind's  joys  are  of  ideal  things, 
How  have  I  listened  at  the  name  of  thee ! 
And  rob'd  thee,  in  my  wild  imaginings, 
With  endless  storms,  with  darkness — such  as  flings 
A  veil  of  everlasting  gloom  around 
The  shores  of  which  the  holy  minstrel  sings, 
'Twixt  which  the  sea  that  scorneth  stay  or  bound 
Illimitably  roars,  in  vastness  how  profound! 

But  when  I  saw  thee,  in  thy  summer  pride, 
Cloth'd  in  each  soft  and  richly-varied  dye, 
And  view'd  upon  thy  green  and  even  side 
The  snowy  flocks ;  while  gaz'd  my  ardent  eye, 
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With  admiration's  fix'd  intensity, 
Upon  thy  graceful  curves,  and  saw  thee  stand 
Amidst  that  valley  calm  as  summer  sea. 
Thyself  how^calm  !  my  heart  could  not  demand 
A  more  enchanting  scene  from  Fancy's  magic  wand. 

I  love  the  mountain,  in  its  lordly  pride, 

Rob'd  in  the  tempest,  or  in  day's  bright  beam, 

The  impervious  forest  on  its  rugged  side ; 

Or  wash'd  by  some  clear  brook,  or  purling  stream 

Meandering    on    through   flowers:    the    eaglet's 

scream, 

Or  the  sweet  music  of  the  songster's  lay ; 
The  darkling  cloud,  or  lightning's  lurid  gleam, 
Are  varied  scenes  ;  but  who  hath  heart  to  say 
They  lend  no  potent  charm  where  all  is  grand  or 

gay? 

Fragments  on  fragments  heap'd — a  chaos  wild— 
I've  rambled  through,  in  many  a  lonely  dell, 
Have  seen  where,  in  such  desolation,  smil'd 
One  lonely  flower — the  heath  or  mountain  bell ; 
Nor  could  I  then  the  inspiration  tell 
Which  led  my  mind  to  worship,  nor  declare 
The  thoughts  which  bade  my  heart  with  rapture 

swell, 

As,  gazing  on  that  scene  of  wonder  there, 
I  saw  the  mighty  arm  of  majesty  laid  bare. 
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Were  not  the  mountains  sacred,  from  the  birth 
Of  Time  and  Nature,  to  the  mind  of  man  ? 
Are  they  not  records  of  a  former  earth, 
Whose  course  and  age  no  mortal  mind  may  scan  ? 
Were  they  not  holds  to  many  a  warlike  clan  ? 
Were  they  not  hallow'd  by  creation's  Lord  ? 
Have  they  not  witnessed  many  a  mighty  plan 
To  save  and  free  mankind  ?    The  patriot's  sword 
On  them  hath  freedom  gain'd,  and  burst  the  tyrant's 
chord. 

What  are  man's  works,  or  all  the  skill  of  art, 
Compared  with  thine,    O  Nature!    The  proud 

dome 
Which  eyes  have  gaz'd  on,  till  the  overflowing 

heart 

Hath  found  in  contemplation  a  calm  home, 
May  be  the  mightiest  of  scenes  to  some 
Who  deem  of  man  too  nobly ;  but,  to  those 
Who  oft  have  gaz'd  on  thine,  man's  deeds  become 
Worthless  and  charmless,  as  the  weed  which  grows 
In  some  rank  pool,  when  match'd  with  spring-tide's 

earliest  rose. 


AFFLICTION. 

BY   EDMESTON. 

Oh  !  where  is  the  freshness  that  gives  the  flower 

Its  scent  and  its  summer  hue? 
It  came  in  the  dark  and  the  midnight  hour, 

In  drops  of  heavenly  dew  : 
So,  often  in  sorrow  the  soul  receives 

An  influence  from  above, 
That  beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  freshness  gives 

To  patience,  and  faith,  and  love. 

But  the  sun  is  high,  and  the  dew  is  dry, 

And  the  flower  has  lost  its  bloom ; 
Its  bell  droops  low,  and  the  passer-by 

Perceives  no  sweet  perfume  : 
So,  like  again  to  the  drooping  flower, 

In  the  sunshine  of  fortune's  ray, 
The  graces  that  bloom'd  in  a  darksome  hour 

Have  faded  and  pass'd  away. 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 

BY   EDMESTOlf. 

SWEET  bard  of  the  woods,  on  this  still  summer  even, 
How  lovely,  how  soft,  how  melodious  thy  lay  ; 

It  is  calm  as  the  earth,  it  is  clear  as  the  heaven, 
It  is  soothing  and  sweet,  like  the  requiem  of  day. 

Oh,  what  art  thou  singing  ?     It  speaks  to  my  soul, 
M ethinks  I  could  tell  thee  the  words  of  thy  song ; 

Pure  pleasure  and  gratitude  beam  through  the  whole, 
And  the  summer  eve's  zephyr  conveys  it  along. 

Thou  art  singing  to  HIM  who  spread   fruit-trees 
and  flowers, 

And  laid  out  the  woods  like  a  garden  for  thee ; 
And  bid  the  warm  sun  light  the  midsummer  hours, 

And  form'd  thee  a  bower  in  many  a  tree. 

Sweet  minstrel !  sing  on,  all  in  joy  as  thou  art, 

My  spirit  grows  calm  and  serene  by  thy  lays ; 
And  I   think,  ('tis  a  thought  that  enraptures  my 

heart,) 
JEHOVAH,  all  nature  is  full  of  thy  praise. 


TO  MY  LITTLE  MARY. 

Written  at  Midnight. 

OH  !  is  there  not  in  infant  smiles 
A  witching  power,  a  cheering  ray, 

A  charm  that  every  care  beguiles, 
And  bids  the  weary  soul  be  gay  ? 

There  surely  is,  for  thou  hast  been 
Child  of  my  heart,  my  peaceful  dove, 

Gladdening  life's  sad  and  chequer' d  scene, 
An  emblem  of  the  peace  above. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  dark,  and  still ; 

And  bright  the  beam  the  moonlight  throws 
On  ocean  wave,  and  gentle  rill, 

And  on  thy  slumbering  cheeks  of  rose. 

And  may  no  care  disturb  that  breast ; 

No  sorrow  dim  that  brow  serene; 
And  may  thy  latest  years  be  blest, 

As  thy  sweet  infancy  has  been. 

GENT. 


LINES 

Written  in  a  Park  in  Surry,  October ,  1820. 

THE  earlier  frosts  had  long  begun 
Their  work  on  every  tenderer  tree, 

And  nearly  banish'd,  one  by  one, 
Blithe  summer's  tints  of  greenery  ; 
For  every  bough's  extremity 

Turn'd  slowly  to  an  alien  hue ; 
The  ashes  faded  to  a  yellow, 
The  limes  became  all  sickly  sallow, 

And  tawney-red  the  hawthorns  grew. 

The  beeches'  gloss  fled  fast  away, 

And  left  them  brown  as  iron  ore ; 
And  e'en  the  old  oak's  outer  spray, 

Marks  of  this  nightly  searing  bore; 

And  yester  eve  the  frequent  shower 
Shrouded  the  moon  in  watery  gloom, 

And  drench'd  the  branches  drooping  low  ; 

And  now  a  more  relentless  foe ! 
Hoarse  wind  of  Autumn,  thou  art  come ! 
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By  the  loud  uproar  of  the  din, 

Pour'd  through  yon  swaying  avenue; 
.  Whose  arching  elms,  to  one  within, 
Appear  some  huge  cathedral  view  ; 
And  by  those  flickering  leaves  that  strew 

The  late  uncumber'd  tracks  of  deer ; 
And  by  that  tossing  pine,  which  fast 
Stoops  like  some  drifting  shallop's  mast, 

Hoarse  wind  of  Autumn,  thou  art  here! 

See  how  the  deer  are  crowding  round 
Yon  group  of  patriarchal  oaks ! 

Whose  wide-extended  limbs  rebound 
Against  the  blast's  assiduous  strokes : 
The  dappled  herd,  with  anxious  looks, 

And  heads  all  earthward  bending  move, 
To  pry  where  auburn  acorns  rest, 

New  shaken  from  their  cups  above, 
And  glean  a  rich  autumnal  feast. 

Aye,  wind  of  autumn,  wild  and  rude, 
Thou  com'st  to  rend,  with  ruthless  hand, 

The  sickening  foliage  of  the  wood ; 

For  all  that  spring,  with  nurture  bland, 
Of  mild  and  tepid  breezes  fann'd, 

And  fed  with  balmy  dew  and  shower; 
And  all  that  summer's  sunny  sky 
Disclos'd  in  rich  maturity, 

Must  sink  before  thy  wasting  power. 
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Thy  hands  are  busy,  noisy  blast, 

In  stripping  each  discolour 'd  tree 
Of  shoals  of  leaves,  which  flutter  past : 

Their  ruin  this,  but  sport  to  thee. 

And  though  thy  violence  we  see, 
Now  tearing  down  a  load,  and  now, 

But  what  would  fill  an  infant's  hand ; 

Yet,  ere  thou  goest,  each  tree  shall  stand 
With  trunk  unveil'd,  and  leafless  bough. 

Yet  no:  the  oak  and  beech  shall  still 
Hold  to  the  south  some  garland  sere ; 

Nor  lose  those  hard-kept  honours,  till 
The  winter-wind,  thy  wild  compeer, 

Roar  still  more  loudly  in  the  ear. 

And  see  the  holly  stands  secure : 
It  scorns  you  both,  defies  your  bluster, 
Nor  loses  leaf,  nor  coral  cluster, 

Unless  for  Christmas  garniture. 

Like  leaves  from  some  deciduous  tree, 

Since  youthful  fancies  fall  away, 
Oh,  may  I  like  yon  holly  be, 

And  gain  those  nobler  tastes,  which  stay ! 

N  or,  as  life's  seasons  change,  decay ! 
May  I  accomplishments  possess, 

To  make  me,  like  the  holly  bower, 
Retain  a  cheering  leafiness, 

Yea,  e'en  in  age's  wintry  hour. 
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TO  A  BUTTERFLY  RESTING  ON 
A  SKULL. 

BY    F.    HE  MANS. 

CREATURE  of  air  and  light, 
Emblem  of  that  which  may  not  fade  or  die ! 

Wilt  thou  not  speed  thy  flight, 
To  chase  the  south  wind  through  the  sunny  sky  ? 

What  lures  thee  thus  to  stay 

With  Silence  and  Decay, 
Fix'd  on  the  wreck  of  dull  Mortality  ? 

The  thoughts  once  chamber'd  there 
Have  gather'd  up  their  treasures,  and  are  gone ! 

Will  the  dust  tell  us  where 
They  that  have  burst  the  prison-lfouse  are  flown  ? 

Rise,  nurseling  of  the  Day, 

If  thou  wouldst  trace  their  way  ! 
Earth  has  no  voice  to  make  the  secret  known ! 

Who  seeks  the  vanish'd  bird 
By  the  forsaken  nest  and  broken  shell? 

Far  thence  he  sings  unheard, 
Yet  free  and  joyous  midst  the  woods  to  dwell ! 

Thou,  of  the  sunshine  born, 

Take  the  bright  wings  of  morn  ! 
Thy  hope  calls  heavenward  from  yon  ruin'd  cell ! 


HYMN. 

Written  on  a  Summer  Evening. 

OH  !  who,  great  God,  can  gaze 

On  those,  thy  works  above, 
And  his  dark  soul  not  raise 
Thy  boundless  power  to  praise, 
And  thy  all-boundless  love  ? 

Oh  !  who  can  see  that  light 

In  her  soft  majesty, 
Midst  thousand  stars  of  night, 
And  yet  not  feel  the  sight 

Exalt  bis  soul  to  thee ! 

Can  view  the  lightning  glare 
Along  the  summer  sky, 

Nor,  as  it  cleaves  the  air, 
Confess  ONE  greater  there, 

The  Lord  of  lightning  nigh  ? 


THE  ALPS  AT  DAY-BREAK. 

BY    B.OGERS. 

THE  sunbeams  streak  the  azure  skies, 
And  line  with  light  the  mountain's  brow : 

With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise, 
And  chase  the  roebuck  through  the  snow. 

The  goats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way, 
Up  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude ; 

Mark'd  by  the  wild  wolf' for  his  prey, 
From  desert  cave,  or  hanging  wood. 

And  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud, 
And  as  the  echoing  clifts  reply, 

The  huts  peep  o'er  the  morning  cloud, 
Perch'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


TO  THE  EAGLE. 

•   ^  I  \    'if  IV 

BY   W.   B.    CLA11KE. 

BIRD  of  the  storm !  whose  fiery  eye 

Doth  from  some  cloud-girt  peak  look  down  ; 

Oh !  that  with  thee  'twere  mine  to  soar 
Up  to  the  illimitable  sky, 

Which  thou,  as  foray-field,  doth  own, 
And  the  bright  realms  of  light  explore  ! 

Chain'd  by  mortality,  below, 
Man  feels  in  vain  his  spirit  rise ; 

Encumber'd  by  his  tent  of  clay, 

In  vain  he  pants,  like  thee,  to  know, 

The  limits  of  the  starry  skies, 

The  ceaseless  fount  of  heavenly  day. 

Forth  from  high  eyrie,  stretch'd  thy  wing 
For  loftier  flight  than  eye  can  bear, 

Thou  soarest  through  the  ether  blue, 
Till,  like  a  speck  or  noteless  thing, 

Thou  fadest,  in  the  sunny  air, 
Upon  the  gazer's  prying  view. 
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Vanish  cot,  bower,  lake,  vale,  and  hill ; 

Fadeth  thy  pinnacled  abode ; 
And  every  mountain-ridge  that  gleams 

In  the  warmth-darting  day,  until, 
Upon  the  sun's  far-glittering  road, 

Thou  pausest  by  the  eternal  streams. 

Or,  cradled  in  the  wintry  blast, 

Clouds  spread  like  curtains,  round  thy  nest, 
Darkness  and  storms  alone  are  thine ; 

"When  heaven  with  blackness  is  o'ercast, 
Proudly  uprearest  thou  thy  crest, 

Like  spirit  o'er  the  tempest's  shrine! 

Harmless  the  arrowy  lightning's  flame 
Gleams  o'er  thy  rocky  throne  of  dread, 

And  echoing  rolls  the  thunder  peal, 
Yet  cannot  storms  thy  ardour  tame ; 

Let  whirlwinds  shake  each  mountain  head, 
In  vain  for  thee,  thou  canst  not  feel ! 

Art  thou  embolden'd,  then,  by  them  ? 

Drink'st  thou  fresh  vigour  from  the  storm  ? 
Or  doth  some  being  bid  thee  dare 

The  mighty  unseen  tides  to  stem  ? 
Or  art  thou,  in  created  form, 

The  god  himself  who  dwells  in  air  ? 
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In  vain  we  ponder.    Who  can  tell 
The  feelings  that  inspire  thy  breast  ? 

Who  can  the  untold  daring  guess, 

Which  makes  thy  panting  bosom  swell, 

As  round  thee,  the  dark  cloud  doth  rest 
In  all  its  gloomy  aw  fulness  ? 

Oh  !  I  have  watch'd  thy  vent'rous  flight, 
Till  straining  sense  could  gaze  no  more ; 

Have  seen  thee,  in  the  brightest  beam, 
Lift  up  thy  pinions  to  the  light, 

And  higher  still;  undazzled,  soar, 
Till  died  away  thy  latest  scream ! 

So  I  have  gaz'd ;  and,  gazing,  deem'd, 

How  weak,  with  thee,  man's  utmost  power ! 

How  circumscrib'd  his  narrow  sphere ! 
So  I  have  mus'd ;  and  musing,  dream'd 

That  his  is  no  superior  dower, 
To  dwell,  through  life,  enshackled  here. 

Had  but  to  him  thy  wing  been  given, 
That  he  might  soar,  uncheck'd,  at  will, 

And  from  this  jarring  world  uprise 
"  To  the  pure  star-pav'd  courts  of  heaven, 

A  calmer  hope  his  soul  might  fill, 
A  brighter  glance  illume  his  eyes. 
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13ut  GOD  is  just!  and  thou,  proud  bird! 

Art  but  an  emblem  unto  man. 
Soar  up  to  worlds  which  he  nor  knows, 

Nor  their  unbounded  fields  hath  heard ! 
Stretch  thy  wide  wing,  and  boldly  scan 

The  realms  whence  glory's  fountain  flows! 

3lise  unto  the  far  tracts  of  light ! 

Yet  shall  thy  strength,  in  time,  decay ; 
Still  restless  shall  thy  pinions  be  ; 

Dimness  shall  veil  thy  piercing  sight; 
And  into  nothing  fade  away 

Thy  age — renewed  infancy ! 

But  man  shall  soar  on  higher  plume, 
A  brighter  glance  shall  fire  his  eye, 

A  bolder  aim  shall  swell  his  breast ; 
And  from  the  earth's  encircling  gloom, 

Cleave  shall  he  the  untrodden  sky, 
And  in  the  heavens  erect  his  nest ! 

On  angel 's  -wing  shall  lie  be  buoy'd 
Up  to  the  realms  thou  canst  not  dare : 

A  brighter  sun  shall  round  him  shine, 
A  holier  feeling  be  enjoy'd, 

Than  thrills  thee,  in  the  domes  of  air, 
In  regions  endless  and  divine ! 


?  THE    INVITATION. 

Renew  thy  youth  for  countless  years  *, 
How  shalt  thou  number  thine  with  hit  ? 

Time  fades. — Eternity  endures ; 
And  though  in  grief  he  now  appears, 

In  mansions  of  eternal  bliss 

Immortal  youth  his  toil  ensures. 

Then  take  thy  course  through  cloud  and  storm, 
"Wing,  with  the  lightning,  through  the  sky 

Thy  all  untrack'd,  impervious  way; 
Hereafter  may  an  angel's  form 

Bear  me,  beyond  thy  glance,  on  high, 
To  HIM  whom  thy  proud  flights  obey ! 


THE  INVITATION. 

And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

Rev.  xxii. 

HARK  !  how  a  voice  divine  entreats : 
Ho,  every  one  that  thirsts,  draw  near-f- ! 

Hark!  how  the  sent  of  God  repeats 
The  gracious  sound  in  every  ear ; 

Salvation's  boon,  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

Freely  receive,  'tis  freely  given ! 

*  See  Psalm  ciii.  5.  t  Isaiah. 
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The  limpid  stream,  that  murmuring  flows 
From  Horeb  *,  on  Rephidem's  plain : 

The  spring  from  Jacob's  well-]-  which  rose, 
Whoever  drinks  shall  thirst  again : 

From  God's  own  throne  life's  waters  pour, 

And  those  who  taste  shall  thirst  no  more. 

Ye  weary,  drooping,  pilgrim  bands, 
Sad  travellers  o'er  this  dreary  waste, 

From  parched  rocks,  and  burning  sands, 
To  life's  eternal  fountain  haste ; 

Nor  shining  gold,  nor  offering  bring, 

But  freely  quaff'  the  exhaustless  spring. 


THE  HOTTENTOT  BOY. 

Many  of  the  Indian  nations  entertain  an  idea  that,  when  they  die, 
their  souls  return  to  their  native  land,  and  to  the  homes  of  their  kindred. 
This  mistaken  notion  frequently  induces  them  to  commit  suicide ;  and 
the  subject  of  the  following  lines  drowned  himself  at  the  Nore,  in  the 
hope  of  rejoining  his  earliest  and  dearest  friends. 

SOON  as  death's  gloomy  terrors  I've  brav'd, 
To  my  dear  native  land  I  shall  haste; 

And  tho'  now  I'm  by  Christians  enslav'd, 
Of  Liberty's  sweets  I  shall  taste. 

*  Exodus,  xvii.  f  John,  iv.6. 
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What  delights  those  dear  scenes  will  inspire  ! 

Delights  that  shall  know  no  alloy  ; 
And  oh,  with  what  joy  will  my  sire 

Welcome  back  his  lost  Hottentot  Boy ! 

Kind  master,  think  not,  though  I  leave  you> 
My  heart  to  your  kindness  unjust ; 

Did  Hottentot  boy  e'er  deceive  you, 
Or  make  you  repent  of  its  trust? 

Some  delight  a  slave's  feelings  to  wound ; 

Mine  to  soothe  has  oft  been  your  employ; 
And  ingratitude  ne'er  shall  be  found 

In  the  breast  of  poor  Hottentot  Boy. 

Yet  who  that  like  me  is  a  slave, 
In  a  far-distant  country  unknown, 

But  the  kindest  of  masters  would  leave, 
And  die  to  return  to  his  own? 

I  come !  by  death's  horrors  unmov'd  ! 

I  die!  with  what  transports  of  joy  ! 
Friends,  countrymen,  parents  belov'd, 

Receive  back  your  Hottentot  Boy. 

He  said,  and  plung'd  deep  in  the  main  ; 

The  crew  soon  to  rescue  him  tried: 
Regarding  their  aid  with  disdain, 

And  smiling  serenely,  he  died. 
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You,  whose  bosoms  sweet  pity  can  know 
For  the  slave,  basely  torn  from  each  joy, 

Oh,  do  not  disdain  to  bestow 
A  tear  on  the  Hottentot  Boy. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM  CIII. 

BY  MONTGOMERY. 

O  MY  soul,  with  all  thy  powers, 

Bless  the  Lord's  most  holy  name  ; 
O  my  soul,  till  life's  last  hours, 
Bless  the  Lord,  his  praise  proclaim : 
Thine  infirmities  he  heal'd; 
He  thy  peace  and  pardon  seal'd. 

He  with  loving-kindness  crown'd  thee, 

Satisfied  thy  mouth  with  good; 
From  the  snares  of  death  unbound  thee, 
Eagle-like  thy  youth  renew'd : 
Rich  in  tender  mercy  He, 
Slow  to  wrath,  to  favour  free. 

He  will  not  retain  displeasure, 

Though  awhile  he  hide  his  face; 
Nor  his  God-like  bounty  measure 
By  our  merit,  but  his  grace : 

As  the  heaven  the  earth  transcends, 
Over  us  his  care  extends. 
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Far  as  east  and  west  are  parted, 
He  our  sins  hath  sever'd  thus ; 
As  a  father  loving-hearted 

Spares  his  son,  He  spareth  us ; 
For  he  knows  our  feeble  frame, 
He  remembers  whence  we  came. 

Mark  the  field-flower  where  it  groweth, 

Frail  and  beautiful; — anon, 
When  the  south-wind  softly  bloweth, 
Look  again, — the  flower  is  gone : 
Such  is  man ;  his  honours  pass 
Like  the  glory  of  the  grass. 

From  eternity,  enduring 
To  eternity,  the  Lord, 
Still  his  people's  bliss  insuring, 
Keeps  his  covenanted  word : 
Yea,  with  truth  and  righteousness, 
Children's  children  He  will  bless. 

As  in  heaven,  his  throne  and  dwelling, 

King  on  earth  He  holds  his  sway ; 
Angels,  ye  in  strength  excelling, 
Bless  the  Lord,  his  voice  obey : 
All  his  works  beneath  the  pole, 
Bless  the  Lord,  with  thee,  my  soul- 
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BY   MONTGOMERY. 

MY  soul,  adore  the  Lord  of  might  ^ 

With  uncreated  glory  crown'd, 
And  clad  in  royalty  of  light, 

He  draws  the  curtain'd  heavens  around : 
Dark  waters  his  pavilion  form ; 
Clouds  are  his  car,  his  wheels  the  storm. 

Lightning  before  Him,  and  behind 
Thunder  rebounding  to  and  fro ; 
He  walks  upon  the  winged  wind, 
And  reins  the  blast,  or  lets  it  go : 

This  goodly  globe  his  wisdom  plann'd, 
He  fix'd  the  bounds  of  sea  and  land. 

When  o'er  a  guilty  world,  of  old, 

He  summon'd  the  avenging  main, 
At  his  rebuke  the  billows  roll'd 
Back  to  their  parent-gulf  again ; 

The  mountains  rais'd  their  joyful  heads, 
Like  new  creations,  from  their  beds. 
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Thenceforth  the  self-revolving  tide 
Its  daily  fall  and  flow  maintains ; 
Through  winding  vales  fresh  fountains  glide, 
Leap  from  the  hills,  or  course  the  plains ; 
There  thirsty  cattle  throng  the  brink, 
And  the  wild  asses  bend  to  drink. 

Fed  by  the  currents,  fruitful  groves 

Expand  their  leaves,  their  fragrance  fling, 
Where  the  cool  breeze  at  noon-tide  roves, 
And  birds  among  the  branches  sing; 
Soft  fall  the  showers  when  day  declines, 
And  sweet  the  peaceful  rainbow  shines. 


Grass  through  the  meadows,  rich  with  flowers, 

God's  bounty  spreads  for  herds  and  flocks; 
On  Lebanon  his  cedar  towers, 

The  wild  goats  bound  upon  his  rocks ; 
Fowls  in  his  forests  build  their  nests, 
The  stork  amid  the  pine-tree  rests. 

To  strengthen  man,  condemn'd  to  toil, 

He  fills  with  grain  the  golden  ear ; 
Bids  the  ripe  olive  melt  with  oil, 

And  swells  the  grape,  man's  heart  to  cheer : 
The  moon  her  tide  of  changing  knows, 
Her  orb  with  lustre  ebbs  and  flows. 
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The  sun  goes  down,  the  stars  come  out ; 

He  maketh  darkness,  and  'tis  night ; 
Then  roam  the  beasts  of  prey  about, 
The  desert  rings  with  chase  and  flight : 
The  lion  and  the  lion's  brood, 
Look  up,  and  God  provides  them  food. 

Morn  dawns  far  east ;  ere  long,  the  sun 

Warms  the  glad  nations  with  his  beams; 
Day,  in  their  dens,  the  spoilers  shun, 
And  night  returns  to  them  in  dreams : 
Man  from  his  couch  of  labour  goes, 
Till  evening  brings  again  repose. 

How  manifold  thy  works,  O  Lord, 

In  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  wrought ! 
The  earth  is  with  thy  riches  stor'd, 
And  ocean  with  thy  wonders  fraught: 
Unfathom'd  caves  beneath  the  deep 
For  Thee  their  hidden  treasures  keep. 

There  go  the  ships,  with  sails  unfurl'd, 

By  Thee  directed  on  their  way ; 
There,  in  his  own  mysterious  world, 
Leviathan  delights  to  play ; 
And  tribes  that  range  immensity, 
Unknown  to  man,  are  known  to  Thee 
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By  Thee  alone,  the  living  lire ; 

Hide  but  thy  face,  their  comforts  fly ; 
They  gather  what  thy  seasons  give ; 

Take  Thou  away  their  breath,  they  die  : 
Send  forth  thy  Spirit  from  above, 
And  all  is  life  again,  and  love. 

Joy  in  his  works,  Jehovah  takes, 

Yet  to  destruction  they  return ; 
He  looks  upon  the  earth,  it  quakes  ; 
Touches  the  mountains,  and  they  burn  : 
Thou  God  for  ever  art  the  same ; 
I  AM,  is  thine  unchanging  name. 
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Addressed  to  Laura. 

BY     WORDSWORTH. 

LET  us  quit  this  leafy  arbour, 
And  the  torrent  murmuring  by ; 

Sol  has  dropp'd  into  his  harbour, 
Weary  of  the  open  sky. 
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Evening  now  unbinds  the  fetters 

Fashion'd  by  the  glowing  light ; 
All  that  breathe  are  thankful  debtors 

To  the  harbinger  of  night. 

Yet  by  some  grave  thoughts  attended, 

Eve  renews  her  calm  career ; 
For  the  day  that  now  is  ended, 

Is  the  longest  of  the  year. 

Laura !  sport  as  now  thou  sportest, 

On  this  platform,  light  and  free ; 
Take  thy  bliss,  while  longest,  shortest, 

Are  indifferent  to  thee ! 

Who  would  check  the  happy  feeling 

That  inspires  the  linnet's  song  ? 
Who  would  stop  the  swallow  wheeling 

On  her  pinions  swift  and  strong  ? 

Yet,  at  this  impressive  season, 

Words  which  tenderness  can  speak, 

From  the  truths  of  homely  reason, 
Might  exalt  the  loveliest  cheek ; 

And  while  shades  to  shades  succeeding, 
Steal  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 

I  would  urge  the  moral  pleading, 
Last  forerunner  of"  Good  night!" 
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Summer  ebbs :  each  day  that  follows 

Is  a  reflux  from  on  high, 
Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows, 

Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lie. 

He  who  governs  the  creation, 

In  his  providence  assign'd 
Such  a  gradual  declination 

To  the  life  of  human  kind. 

Yet  we  mark  it  not :  fruits  redden  ; 

Fresh  flowers  blow  as  flowers  have  blown ; 
And  the  heart  is  loath  to  deaden 

Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known. 

Be  thou  wiser,  youthful  maiden  ! 

And  when  thy  decline  shall  come, 
Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs  fruit-laden, 

Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  doom. 


POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

BY    WORDSWORTH. 

An  Orpheus!  an  Orpheus !  yes,  faith  may  grow  bold, 
And  take  to  herself  all  the  wonders  of  old: 
Near  the  stately  Pantheon  you'll  meet  with  the  same, 
In  the  street  that  from  Oxford  hath  borrow'd  its 
name. 

His  station  is  there ;  and  he  works  on  the  crowd, 
He  sways  them  with  harmony  merry  and  loud ; 
He  fills  with  his  power  all  their  hearts  to  the  brim : 
Was  ever  aught  heard  like  his  fiddle  and  him  ? 

What  an  eager  assembly !  what  an  empire  is  this  ! 
The  weary  have  life,  and  the  hungry  have  bliss ; 
The  mourner  is  cheer'd,  and  the  anxious  have  rest ; 
And  the  guilt-burthen'd  soul  is  no  longer  opprest. 

As  the  moon  brightens  round  her  the  clouds  of  the 

night, 

So  he,  where  he  stands,  is  a  centre  of  light : 
It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky -brow'd  Jack, 
And  the  pale-visaged  baker's,  with  basket  on  back. 
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That  errand-bound  'prentice  was  passing  in  haste : 
What  matters !  he's  caught !  and  his  time  runs  to 

waste ; 
The  newsman  is  stopp'd,  though  he  stops  on  the 

fret; 
And  the  half-breathless  lamplighter,  he's  in  the  net ! 

The  porter  sits  down  on  the  weight  which  he  bore ; 
The  lass  with  her^  barrow  wheels  hither  her  store : 
If  a  thief  could  be  here,  he  might  pilfer  at  ease ; 
She  sees  the  musician,  'tis  all  that  she  sees! 

He  stands,  back'd  by  the  wall :  he  abates  not  his 

din; 

His  hat  gives  him  vigour,  with  boons  dropping  in 
From  the  old  and  the  young — from  the  poorest :  and 

there ! 
The  one-pennied  boy  has  his  penny  to  spare. 

Oh,  blest  are  the  hearers !  and  proud  be  the  hand 
Of  the  pleasure  it  spreads  through  so  thankful  a 

band. 

I  am  glad  fer  him,  blind  as  he  is !  all  the  while, 
If  they  speak  'tis  to  praise,  and  they  praise  with  a 

smile. 

That  tall  man,  a  giant  in  bulk  and  in  height, 
Not  an  inch  of  his  body  is  free  from  delight. 
Can  he  keep  himself  still,  if  he  would  ?  oh,  not  he ! 
The  music  stirs  in  him  like  wind  through  a  tree. 
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There's  a  cripple  who  leans  on  his  crutch ;  like  a 

tower 

That  long  has  lean'd  forward,  leans  hour  after  hour! 
A  mother,  whose  spirit  in  fetters  is  bound, 
While  she   dandles  her  babe  in  her  arms  to  the 

sound. 

Now,  coaches  and  chariots,  roar  on  like  a  stream ; 
Here  are  twenty  souls  happy  as  souls  in  a  dream : 
They  are  deaf  to  your  murmurs  :  they  care  not  for 

y°u. 

Nor  what  ye  are  flying,  nor  what  ye  pursue ! 


THE  OAK  AND  THE  BROOM. 

WORDSWORTH. 

His  simple  truths  did  Andrew  glean 
Beside  the  babbling  rills ; 
A  careful  student  he  had  been 
Among  the  woods  and  hills. 
One  winter's  night,  when  through  the  trees 
The  wind  was  thundering,  on  his  knees 
His  youngest  child  did  Andrew  hold : 
And  while  the  rest,  a  ruddy  quire, 
Were  seated  round  their  blazing  fire, 
This  tale  the  shepherd  told. 
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I  saw  a  crag,  a  lofty  stone 

As  ever  tempest  beat ! 

Out  of  its  head  an  Oak  had  grown, 

A  Broom  out  of  its  feet. 

The  time  was  March,  a  cheerful  noon  ; 

The  thaw-wind  with  the  breath  of  June 

Breath'd  gently  from  the  warm  south-west ; 

When,  in  a  voice  sedate  with  age, 

This  Oak,  a  giant  and  a  sage, 

His  neighbour  thus  address'd : 

"  Eight  weary  weeks,  through  rock  and  clay, 
Along  this  mountain's  edge, 
The  frost  hath  wrought  both  night  and  day, 
Wedge  driving  after  wedge. 
Look  up !  and  think,  above  your  head 
What  trouble  surely  will  be  bred : 
Last  night  I  heard  a  crash — 'tis  true, 
The  splinters  took  another  road. 
I  see  them  yonder :  what  a  load 
For  such  a  thing  as  you ! 

"  You  are  preparing,  as  before, 
To  deck  your  slender  shape ; 
And  yet,  just  three  years  back,  no  more, 
You  had  a  strange  escape. 
Down  from  yon  cliff  a  fragment  broke; 
It  came  you  know  with  fire  and  smoke, 
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And  hitherward  it  bent  its  way : 
This  ponderous  block  was  caught  by  me, 
And  o'er  your  head,  as  you  may  see, 
'Tis  hanging  to  this  day  ! 

"  The  thing  had  better  been  asleep, 
Whatever  thing  it  were ; 
Or  breeze,  or  bird,  or  dog,  or  sheep, 
That  first  did  plant  you  there ; 
For  you  and  your  green  twigs  decoy 
The  little  witless  shepherd-boy 
To  come  and  slumber  in  your  bower ; 
And  trust  me,  on  some  sultry  noon, 
Both  you  and  he,  Heaven  knows  how  soon  ! 
Will  perish  in  one  hour. 

"  From  me  this  friendly  warning  take." 
The  Broom  began  to  doze, 
And  thus,  to  keep  herself  awake, 
Did  gently  interpose : 
"  My  thanks  for  your  discourse  are  due  : 
That  it  is  true,  and  more  than  true, 
I  know,  and  I  have  known  it  long : 
Frail  is  the  bond  by  which  we  hold 
Our  being,  be  we  young  or  old, 
Wise,  foolish,  weak,  or  strong. 
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"  Disasters,  do  the  best  we  can, 
Will  reach  both  great  and  small ; 
And  he  is  oft  the  wisest  man, 
Who  is  not  wise  at  alL 
For  me,  why  should  I  wish  to  roam  ? 
This  spot  is  my  paternal  home, 
It  is  my  pleasant  heritage : 
My  father,  many  a  happy  year, 
Here  spread  his  careless  blossoms,  here 
Attain'd  a  good  old  age. 

"  Even  such  as  his  may  be  my  lot. 
What  cause  have  I  to  haunt 
My  heart  with  terrors  ?    Am  I  not 
In  truth  a  favour' d  plant ! 
On  me  such  bounty  summer  pours, 
That  I  am  cover'd  o'er  with  flowers ; 
And,  when  the  frost  is  in  the  sky, 
My  branches  are  so  fresh  and  gay, 
That  you  might  look  at  me  and  say, 
This  plant  can  never  die. 

"  The  butterfly,  all  green  and  gold, 
To  me  hath  often  flown, 
Here,  in  my  blossoms,  to  behold 
Wings  lovely  as  his  own. 
When  grass  is  chill  with  rain  and  dew, 
Beneath  my  shade  the  mother  ewe 
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Lies  with  her  infant  lamb :  I  see 
The  love  they  to  each  other  make, 
And  the  sweet  joy,  which  they  partake, 
It  is  a  joy  to  me." 

Her  voice  was  blithe,  her  heart  was  light : 
The  Broom  might  have  pursu'd 
Her  speech,  until  the  stars  of  night 
Their  journey  had  renew'd  ; 
But  in  the  branches  of  the  Oak 
Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak 
Their  nuptial  song,  a  gladsome  air ; 
And  to  her  own  green  bower  the  breeze 
That  instant  brought  two  stripling  bees, 
To  rest  and  murmur  there. 

One  night,  my  children  !  from  the  north 

There  came  a  furious  blast ; 

At  break  of  day  I  ventur'd  forth, 

And  near  the  cliff  I  pass'd;: 

The  storm  had  fallen  upon  the  Oak, 

And  struck  him  with  a  mighty  stroke, 

And  whirl'd  and  whirl'd  him  far  away ; 

And  in  one  hospitable  cleft 

The  little  careless  Broom  was  left, 

To  live  for  many  a  day. 


CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  A  CHILD  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

BY   WORDSWORTH. 

LOVING  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild ; 

And  innocence  hath  privilege  in  her 

To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes ; 

And  feats  of  cunning ;  and  the  pretty  round 

Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 

Mock  chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 

And,  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth, 

Not  less,  if  unattended  and  alone, 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gather'd  round, 

And  take  delight  in  its  activity, 

Even  so  this  happy  creature  of  herself 

Is  all-sufficient ;  solitude  to  her 

Is  blithe  society,  who  fills  the  air 

With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs. 

Light  are  her  sallies  as  the  tripping  fawn's, 

Forth-startled  from  the  fern,  where  she  lay  couch'd; 

Unthought-of,  unexpected  as  the  stir 

Of  the  soft  breeze  ruffling  the  meadow  flowers ; 

Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 

The  many-colour'd  images  impress'd 

Upon  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake. 


THE  GREEN  LINNET. 

BY    WORDSWOHTH. 

BENEATH  these  fruit-tree  boughs,  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather ; 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat! 
And  flowers  and  birds  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

One  have  I  mark'd,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest : 
Hail  to  thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion, 
Thou,  Linnet !  in  thy  green  array, 
Presiding  spirit  here  to-day, 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May, 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers 
Make  all  one  band  of  paramours, 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowers, 
Art  sole  in  thy  employment ; 
i  2 
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A  life,  a  presence  like  the  air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care, 
Too  bless'd  with  any  one  to  pair, 
Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment. 

Upon  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perch'd  in  ecstasies, 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 
There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

While  thus  before  my  eyes  he  gleams, 
A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  seems, 
When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teems 

His  little  song  in  gushes  : 
As  if  it  pleas'd  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  form  which  he  did  feign, 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  leaves  among  the  bushes. 
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THE  RAINBOW. 

BY   J.   HOLLAND. 

THE  evening  was  glorious,  and  light  through  the 

trees 
Play'd  the  sunshine  and  rain-drops,  the  birds  and 

the  breeze ; 

The  landscape  outstretching  in  loveliness  lay 
On  the  lap  of  the  year,  in  the  beauty  of  May ; 

For  the  queen  of  the  spring,  as  she  pass'd  down  the 

vale, 
Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the 

gale; 

And  the  smile  of  her  promise  gave  joy  to  the  hours, 
And  flush  in  her    footsteps    sprang  herbage  and 

flowers. 

The  skies  like  a  banner  in  sunset  unroll'd, 

O'er  the  west  threw  their  splendour  of  azure  and 

gold; 
But  ONE  cloud  at  a  distance  rose  dense,  and  in- 

creas'd 
Till  its  margin  of  black  touch'd  the  zenith  and  east. 
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We  gaz'd  on  the  scenes  while  around  us  they  glow'd, 
When  a  vision  of  beauty  appear'd  on  the  cloud; 
'Twas  not  like  the  sun  when  at  mid-day  we  view, 
Nor  the  moon  that  rolls  nightly  through  star-light 
and  blue. 

Like  a  spirit  it  came  in  the  van  of  the  storm, 
And  the  eye  and  the  heart  hail'd  its  beautiful  form  ; 
For  it  look'd  not  severe  like  an  angel  of  wrath, 
And  its  garment  of  brightness  illum'd  its  dark  path. 

In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood, 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood ; 
And  river,  field,  village,  and  woodlands  grew  bright, 
As  conscious  they  felt,  and  afforded  delight. 

'Twas  the  bow  of  Omnipotence  bent  in  his  hand, 
Whose  grasp  at  creation  the  universe  spann'd ; 
'Twas  the  presence  of  God  in  a  symbol  sublime, 
His  vow  from  the  flood  to  the  exit  of  time. 

Not  dreadful  as  when  in  the  whirlwind  he  pleads, 
When  storms  are  his   chariot,    and  lightning  his 

steeds ; 

The  black  clouds  his  banner  of  vengeance  unfurl'd ; 
And  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt-stricken  world. 

In  the  breath  of  his  presence  where  thousands  expire, 
And  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  burn  with  fire  ; 
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And  the  sword    and   the  plague-spot  with  death 

strew  the  plain, 
And  vultures  and  wolves  are  the  graves  of  the  slain. 

Not  such  was  the  Rainbow,  that  beautiful  one, 
Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  key-stone  the  sun ; 
A  pavilion  it  seem'd  which  the  Deity  graced, 
And  justice  and  mercy  met  there  and  embraced. 

Awhile,  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom, 

Like  Love  on  a  death-couch,   or  Hope  o'er  the 

tomb; 

Then  left  the  dark  scene  whence  it  slowly  retir'd, 
As  Love  laad  just  vanish'd,  or  Hope  had  expir'd. 

I  gaz'd  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song ; 
To  all  who  beheld  it,  these  verses  belong ; 
Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord, 
Each  full  heart  expanded,  grew  warm,  and  ador'd. 

Like  a  visit,  the  converse  of  friends  and  a  day, 
That  Bow  from  my  SIGHT  pass'd  for  ever  away ; 
Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day  on  my  heart, 
That  Bow  from  REMEMBRANCE  shall  never  depart. 

'Tis  a  picture  in  memory  distinctly  defin'd 

With  the  strong  and  imperishing  colours  of  mind ; 

A  part  of  my  being  beyond  my  control, 

Beheld  on  that  cloud,  and  transcrib'd  on  my  soul. 
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TO  THE  SCENTLESS  VIOLET. 

DECEITFUL  plant,  from  thee  no  odours  rise, 
Perfume  the  air,  nor  scent  the  mossy  glade, 

Although  thy  blossoms  wear  the  modest  guise 
Of  her,  the  sweetest  offspring  of  the  shade. 

Yet  not  like  hers,  still  shunning  to  be  seen, 
And  by  their  fragrant  breath  alone  betray'd ; 

Veil'd  in  the  vesture  of  a  scantier  green, 
To  every  gazer  are  thy  flowers  display'd. 

Thus,  Virtue's  garb  Hypocrisy  may  wear, 
Kneel  as  she  kneels,  or  give  as  she  has  given; 

But  ah  !  no  meek,  retiring  worth  is  there, 
No  incense  of  the  heart  exhales  to  heaven ! 
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TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE. 


WELCOME,  pale  Primrose !  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak,  that  strew 
The  sunny  lawn,  the  wood,  and  coppice  through, 

Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green : 
How  much  thy  presence  beautifies  the  ground ! 

How  sweet  thy  modest,  unaffected  pride 

Glows  on  the  sunny  bank,  and  wood's  warm  side ! 
And  where  thy  fairy  flowers  in  groups  are  found, 

The  schoolboy  roams  enchantedly  along, 
Plucking  the  fairest  with  a  rude  delight : 

While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple  song, 
To  gaze  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight; 

O'erjoyed  to  see  the  flowers  that  truly  bring 

The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring. 


A  CHURCH. YARD  SCENE. 

How  sweet  and  solemn,  all  alone, 
With  reverend  steps,  from  stone  to  stone, 
In  a  small  village  church-yard  lying, 
O'er  intervening  flowers  to  move ! 
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And  as  we  read  the  names  unknown, 
Of  young  and  old  to  judgment  gone, 
And  hear  in  the  calm  air  above 
Time  onwards  softly  flying, 
To  meditate,  in  Christian  love, 
Upon  the  dead  and  dying ! 

Such  is  the  scene  around  me  now  : 

A  little  church-yard  on  the  brow 

Of  a  green  pastoral  hill ; 

And  faintly  here  is  heard  the  flow 

Of  Woodburn's  summer  rill ; 

A  place  where  all  things  mournful  meet, 

And  yet  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet. 

The  stillest  of  the  still! 

With  what  a  pensive  beauty  fall 

Across  the  mossy,  mouldering  wall 

That  rose-tree's  clustered  arches!     See 

The  robin-redbreast  warily, 

Bright  through  the  blossoms,  leaves  his  nest; 

Sweet  ingrate !  through  the  winter  bless'd 

At  the  firesides  of  men ;  but  shy 

Through  all  the  sunny  summer-hours, 

He  hides  himself  among  the  flowers 

In  his  own  wild  festivity. 

What  lulling  sound,  and  shadow  cool 

Hangs  half  the  darken'd  church-yard  o'er, 

From  thy  green  depths  so  beautiiul, 

Thou  gorgeous  sycamore ! 
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Oft  hath  the  holy  wine  and  bread 

Been  bless'd  beneath  thy  murmuring  tent, 

Where  many  a  bright  and  hoary  head 

Bow'd  at  that  awful  sacrament. 

Now  all  beneath  the  turf  are  laid, 

On  which  they  sat,  and  sang,  and  pray'd. 

Above  that  consecrated  tree 

Ascends  the  tapering  spire,  that  seems 

To  lift  the  soul  up  silently 

To  heaven,  with  all  its  dreams ; 

"While  in  the  belfry,  deep  and  low, 

From  his  heav'd  bosom's  purple  gleams, 

The  dove's  continuous  murmurs  flow  ; 

A  dirge-like  song,  half  bliss,  half  woe, 

The  voice  so  lonely  seems. 


ADDRESS 
TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY   WILKINSON. 

WHILE  over  many  a  Highland  hill  I  stray, 
And  pick  through  many  a  glen  my  devious  way, 
On  every  side  I  cast  my  wandering  eyes, 
Where  lakes  expand,  or  rugged  mountains  rise  ; 
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And  still  I  find  neve  pleasures  as  I  go, 
Wherever  hills  ascend,  or  waters  flow  ; 
But  backward  oft  my  silent  musings  stray 
Among  the  charming  groves  of  Invera'y. 
Not  fresher  lawns  on  Albion's  bosom  smile; 
Not  taller  forests  crown  the  fruitful  isle ; 
Not  bolder  hills  our  southern  skies  invade, 
Nor  boast  our  winding  vales  a  deeper  shade. 
Argyle  !  would  other  wealthy  lords  agree 
To  clothe  with  wood  their  naked  plains  like  thee; 
To  bid  the  rocks  with  infant  forests  spring, 
And  call  the  birds  on  silent  hills  to  sing ; 
The  vacant  hands  of  Poverty  employ, 
And  fill  their  cottages  with  humble  joy ; 
Then  rocks,  which  now  in  barren  pomp  array'd, 
Would  cast  o'er  Scotia  beauty's  softest  shade ; 
Among  her  hills  then  would  the  natives  stray, 
Nor  seek  for  happier  fortunes  far  away. 

But  not  these  bold  luxuriant  scenes  confine 
My  wandering  search,  or  stay  a  heart  like  mine. 
I  love  to  pierce  the  peasant's  lowly  cell, 
I  love  to  see  how  all  my  brethren  dwell ; 
And  sure  it  fits  a  social  mind  to  trace 
The  various  lots  assign'd  to  human  race. 
Peace  to  the  humble  swain  whose  simple  lot 
Is  bounded  by  the  narrow  Highland  cot; 
Joy  to  the  noble,  hospitable  breast, 
Whose  pillow  sinks  the  stranger  into  rest ; 
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Whose  ready  board  his  every  want  supplies, 
And  converse  bids  his  drooping  spirits  rise : 
Such  have  I  found  the  Highland  hills  among ; 
Such  kindness  well  may  warm  my  grateful  song. 
Ye  hills,  farewell !     If  e'er  1  rest  again 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  my  native  plain, 
Of  Highland  scenes  my  tongue  shall  often  tell, 
My  heart  shall  long  on  Highland  kindness  dwell. 
Nor  shall,  I  trust,  oblivion  soon  efface, 
From  the  remembrance  of  this  generous  race, 
The  pious  toils  my  lov'd  companion  bore, 
Where  men  like  us  were  never  seen  before. 
The  voice  of  love  their  deepest  valleys  found, 
Along  the  mountains  ran  the  gospel  sound; 
Sweet  was  the  sound,  and  powerful  was  the  call 
To  heaven,  within  the  happiness  of  all. 
The  modest  Highland  maid,  the  aged  dame, 
The  cottager  and  chief  together  came  : 
Silent  they  sat ;  and  marvelPd,  when  they  knew 
That  gospel  love  so  far  its  votaries  drew, 
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HYMN  TO  GOD 
THE  ETERNAL  AND  UNCHANGEABLE. 

BY    OPIE. 

O  Thou  !  that  reads't  the  secret  heart, 
And  hear'st  the  suff'rer's  softest  sigh, 

When  I  remember  that  THOU  ART, 
I  feel  each  care,  epch  sorrow,  fly. 

THOU  ART,  to  whom  the  sinner's  moan 
Was  never  yet  breath'd  forth  in  vain ; 

THOU  ART,  to  whom  each  want  is  known, 
Each  hopeless  wish,  each  fruitless  pain. 

And  oh  !  while  earthly  loves  grow  cold, 
And  earthly  comforts  break  away, 

THOU  ART  the  sufferer's  certain  hold, 
The  same  through  one  eternal  day ! 

Thy  smile  of  love  beams  always  bright, 
To  cheer  the  contrite  sinner's  heart; 

Nor  can  that  soul  be  plung'd  in  night, 

That  knows,  O  Lord,  and  feels,  THOU  ART  ! 


STANZAS, 

Occasioned  fy  a  fall  of  Snow  on  the  last  day  of  March. 

BY    W.   B.    CLARKE. 

THE  breath  of  Spring  was  lately  in  the  grove ; 

Her  footsteps  in  our  gardens ;  and  around 
Awoke,  obedient  to  her  voice  of  love, 

The  song  of  birds — the  magic  of  sweet  sound, 
Which,  through  the  leafless  trees,  went  up  on  high, 
The  incense  mild  of  Nature's  piety. 

Where'er  she  trod,  the  little  flowers,  that  slept 
Beneath  the  soil,  arose,  her  steps  to  greet ; 

And  all  fair  creatures,  that  the  frosts  had  kept 
In  their  cold  prison,  then  were  free  to  meet, 

And  welcome  the  fair  visitant  again, 

Who  mov'd  so  gently  over  hill  and  plain. 

But  whilst  too  sanguine  of  the  promise  fair, 
We  plann'd  our  rural  walks  among  the  vales, 

Stern  Winter  came,  and  stripp'd  our  prospects  bare, 
And  turn'd  to  chilling  blasts  the  genial  gales, 

That  lately  murmur'd  through  the  budding  bow'rs, 

And  wanton'd  careless  with  the  infant  flow'rs. 
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Hush'd  is  the  blackbird's  song ;  the  bee  is  still ; 

The  rook  forgets  his  labours;  the  young  lanih. 
Which  frisk'd  along  the  meadows  at  his  will, 

Stands  motionless  beside  his  shiv'ring  dam ; 
And  all  that  told  of  life's  returning  glow 
Is  chill'd  and  shrouded  in  a  vest  of  snow. 

And  is  not  change  like  this  an  emblem  meet 
Of  human  life,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears  ? 

Oft  will  success  give  way  to  rude  defeat ; 

And  smiles,  that  spake  of  peace  for  after  years, 

By  some  unlook'd-for  ruin,  fade  to  gloom, 

In  the  dark  silence  of  an  early  tomb. 

Yet  why  should  we  repine,  who  hold  our  fate 
By  such  frail  tenure  as  to  man  is  giv'n  ? 

Since  'tis  by  disappointment's  narrow  gate 
That  the  tried  spirit  seeks  access  to  heav'n  ; 

Where,  through  all  ages,  one  eternal  spring 

Shall  ever  cheer  it  with  its  blossoming. 

<Let  not  our  hearts  be  fickle  as  our  clime, 

And  we  may  safely  see  the  seasons  run 

Through  all  vicissitudes  of  ebbing  time — 

Rough  with  the  tempest — joyous  with  the  sun  ! 
Harmless  round  him  the  storms  unheeded  play, 
Who  "keeps  the  noiseless  tenour  of  his  way!" 


WHAT  IS  DEATH? 


WHAT  is  Death  ?    'Tis  to  be  free  ! 

No  more  to  love,  or  hope,  or  fear ; 
To  join  the  great  equality : 
All  alike  are  humble  there  ! 
The  mighty  grave 
Wraps  lord  and  slave ; 
Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dare  come 
Within  that  refuge-house,  the  tomb ! 

Spirit  with  the  drooping  wing, 

And  the  ever-weeping  eye, 
Thou  of  all  earth's  kings,  art  king  ! 
Empires  at  thy  footstool  lie  ! 
Beneath  thee  strew'd, 
Their  multitude 
Sink,  like  waves  upon  the  shore ; 
Storms  shall  never  rouse  them  more ! 

What's  the  grandeur  of  the  earth 
To  the  grandeur  round  thy  throne  ? 

Hiches,  glory,  beauty,  birth, 
To  thy  kingdom  all  have  gone : 
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Before  thee  stand 

The  wondrous  band : 
Bards,  heroes,  sages,  side  by  side, 
Who  darken'd  nations  when  they  died  ! 

Earth  has  hosts  !  but  thou  canst  show 

Many  a  million  for  her  one; 
Through  thy  gates  the  mortal  flow 
Has  for  countless  years  rolTd  on. 
Back  from  the  tomb 
No  step  has  come : 

There  fix'd,  till  the  last  thunder's  sound 
Shall  bid  thy  prisoners  be  unbound. 

'.••I,' 


HYMN. 

BY   S.    LOWEL. 

I  COME  to  thee,  my  gracious  God, 

For  grace  to  bow  beneath  thy  rod ; 

To  acquiesce  in  all  thy  will, 

And  learn  the  important  words,  "  Be  still." 

Thou  seest  my  feeble  frame  oppress'd ; 
In  vain  my  spirit  sighs  for  rest ; 
But,  Lord,  perform  thy  holy  will, 
And  teach  my  spirit  to  be  stili. 
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Thou  know'st  how  wayward  is  my  mind, 
While  all  thy  ways  are  just  and  kind ; 
Oh !  make  me  love  thy  holy  will, 
And  bid  thy  servant  to  be  still 


STANZAS 

On  leaving  Nova  Scotia  for  the  West  Indies,  on  Account 
of  Ill-health. 

BY   S.   J.    W.    BARRY. 

THE  sails  were  spread,  the  canvass  swell'd ; 

A  parting  sigh  I  gave  ; 
The  bark  by  favouring  gales  impelPd,  * 

Rode  gaily  o'er  the  wave. 

The  morn  was  fair  <  but  Nature's  smile 

No  pleasure  could  impart, 
To  sooth  my  sorrow,  or  beguile 

The  sadness  of  my  heart. 

For  I  was  hastening  fast  away 

From  all  my  soul  held  dear ; 
From  friends  and  home !  far  o'er  the  sea, 

A  dangerous  course  to  steer. 
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I  gaz'd  upon  the  landscape  fair, 
And  markM,  with  tearful  eye, 

How  every  well-known  object  there, 
Was  swiftly  hurrying  by. 

Fast  stream'd  the  involuntary  tears, 
When  that  lov'd  spot,  where  grew 

The  pleasures  of  my  early  years, 
Had  faded  from  my  view ! 

And  when,  at  eve,  the  parting  sun 

With  gold  illum'd  the  west, 
And  Sol,  his  daily  journey  run, 

Repos'd  on  Ocean's  breast. 

Around  the  watery  scene,  the  night 

Her  silvery  curtain  threw ; 
r       And  Cynthia,  beaming  heavenly  bright, 
Rose  o'er  the  waters  blue. 

Oh!  such  a  scene !  so  mild,  so  fair, 
Could  oft  with  rapture  warm 

The  heart,  which  now,  oppress'd  with  care, 
It  wants  the  power  to  charm  ! 

With  eager  step,  and  trembling  hand. 

I  climb'd  the  lofty  mast, 
To  catch  another  glimpse  of  land; 

Methought,  perhaps,  the  last  ! 
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In  vain  I  sought  the  less'ning  coast 

Of  Scotia  to  descry  ; 
For  every  trace,  in  distance  lost, 

Had  vanish'd  from  my  eye ! 

Farewell,  my  much-lov'd  native  land ! 

Adieu,  my  country  dear ! 
I  cannot  quit  thy  rocky  strand 

Without  a  parting  tear. 

SCOTIA  !  these  swimming  eyes  bespeak, 

I  do  not  leave  thee  now, 
Because  I  deem  the  land  I  seek 

A  fairer  land  than  thou. 

'Tis  warm'd,  indeed,  by  sunnier  skies, 

And  boasts  a  milder  clime, 
Where  wintry  vapours  ne'er  arise, 

To  blast  the  flow'ret's  prime. 

But,  'tis  a  land  where  Slavery's  chains 

Debase  the  human  form ! 
A  land  where  stern  Oppression  reigns 

Despotic  as  the  storm  ! 

A  land  where  fierce  tornadoes  roar, 

And  sweep  the  wrathful  main ; 
With  wrecks  and  corses  strew  the  shore, 

And  blast  the  blooming  plain ! 
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A  land  where,  in  the  poison'd  wind, 

Contagion  fiercely  raves ; 
And,  as  ill-fated  thousands  find, 

A  land  of  strangers'  graves ! 

To  tempt  these  dangers  could  I  roam, 
My  native  land,  from  thee  ? 

And,  reckless  of  my  friends  and  home, 
And  all  that's  dear  to  me, 

Forsake  the  spot  that  gave  me  birth, 

In  curious,  idle  mood, 
To  rove  a  wanderer  o'er  the  earth,. 

And  on  the  stormy  flood  ? 

I  leave  them,  not  in  quest  of  wealth, 

A  wild  pursuit  to  run: 
Ah,  no!  I  seek  the  stranger,  Health, 

Beneath  a  warmer  sun  ! 

I  leave  them  with  a  heavy  heart, 
A  heart  oppress'd  with  pain ; 

Which  whispers,  that  perhaps  we  part, 
No  more  to  meet  again ! 

When  angry  skies  awake  the  storm, 
Perchance  the  faithless  wave, 

Assuming  Death's  terrific  form, 
May  prove  my  early  grave  ! 
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Or  if  in  safety  wafted  o'er 

The  ocean's  billowy  breast, 
On  rich  GUIANA'S  fertile  shore 

My  wandering  footsteps  rest ; 

Perchance  to  fell  disease  a  prey, 

My  cold,  insensate  head, 
Some  pitying  stranger's  hands  may  lay 

Within  its  narrow  bed. 

But  Hope,  that  lovely  beaming  star, 

No  darkness  e'er  obscures, 
To  fairer,  happier  prospects  far, 

My  pensive  mind  allures. 

Propitious  be,  ye  Powers  above ! 

And  grant  my  earnest  prayer, 
That  those  sweet  visions  may  not  prove 

Illusory  as  fair ! 

Conduct  me  safely  o'er  the  flood, 

To  yonder  foreign  strand; 
And  guide  me  back,  with  health  renew'd, 

To  hail  my  native  land. 

To  meet  again  those  valued  friends 

My  soul  can  ne'er  forget ; 
T*  enjoy  again  those  happy  scenes 

I  leave  with  deep  regret ! 

*• 
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If  Heaven  permit  me  once  again 

To  tread  my  native  shore, 
In  that  lov'd  spot  will  I  remain, 

And  never  quit  it  more. 

And  there,  when  Death  at  last  shall  close 

My  life's  eventful  day ; 
There  shall  my  pillow'd  head  repose, 

There  rest  my  senseless  clay ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

BY   C.    S.  DUDLEY. 

THE  brightest  tint  that  decks  the  sky, 

The  sweetest  flower  our  fond  hopes  cherish ; 

Though  bright,  is  still  the  first  to  fly; 
Though  sweet,  is  still  the  first  to  perish  ! 

I  mark'd  the  ray  of  living  gold ; 

A  cloud  approach'd— 'twas  gone  for  ever ; 
I  saw  sweet  beauty's  bud  unfold, 

And  saw  the  blight  its  stem  dissever  ! 

A  moment  pass'd — that  beam  is  fled, 

Pure  to  the  source  from  whence  ?tis  given  ! 

Transplanted  to  its  native  bed, 
That  bud  of  beauty  blooms  in  heaven  ! 


Ill 


THE  EVENING  CLOUD. 

ANONYMOUS. 

A  CLOUD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  ray  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow ; 

Long  had  I  watch'd  its  glory  moving  on, 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 

Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow  : 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 

While  every  breath  of  eve  which  chanced  to  blow, 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 

Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given  ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  Mercy  made  to  roll 
Safe  onward  to  the  golden  gate  of  heaven : 
There  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  tranquil  lies, 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 
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MY  BROTHER'S  GRAVE. 

ANONYMOUS. 

BEKEATH  the  chancel's  hallow'd  stone, 

Expos'd  to  every  rustic  tread, 
To  few,  save  rustic  mourners  known, 

My  brother,  is  thy  lowly  bed : 
Few  words  upon  the  rough  stone  graven, 

Thy  name — thy  birth — thy  youth  declare ; 
Thy  innocence — thy  hope  of  heaven, 

In  simplest  phrase  recorded  there : 
No  'scutcheons  shine,  no  banners  wave, 
In  mockery  o'er  my  Brother's  Grave. 

No  sound  of  human  toil  or  strife, 
To  death's  lone  dwelling  speaks  of  life  ; 
Nor  breaks  the  silence,  still  and  deep, 

Where  thou,  beneath  thy  burial-stone, 
Art  laid  in  that  unstartled  sleep, 

The  living  eye  hath  never  known. 
The  lonely  sexton's  footstep  falls 
In  dismal  echoes  on  the  walls, 
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As  slowly  through  the  aisle, 

He  sweeps  the  unholy  dust  away, 
And  cobwebs,  which  must  not  defile 

Those  windows  on  the  sabbath-day ; 
And  passing  through  the  central  nave, 
Treads  lightly  on  my  Brother's  Grave. 

But  when  the  sweet-toned  sabbath-chime, 

Pouring  its  music  on  the  breeze, 
Proclaims  the  well-known  holy  time 

Of  prayer,  and  thanks,  and  bended  knees; 
When  rustic  crowds  devoutly  meet, 

And  lips  and  hearts  to  God  are  giv'n, 
And  souls  enjoy  oblivion  sweet, 

Of  earthly  ills,  in  thoughts  of  heav'n  ; 
What  voice  of  calm  and  solemn  tone 
Is  heard  above  the  burial-stone  ? 
What  form  in  priestly  meek  array 
Beside  the  altar  kneels  to  pray  ? 
What  holy  hands  are  lifted  up 
To  bless  the  sacramental  cup  ? 
Full  well  I  know  that  reverend  form ; 

And  if  a  voice  would  rouse  the  dead, 
Those  tones  would  reach  thee,  tho'  the  worm, 

My  brother,  makes  thy  breast  his  bed ; 
That  sire,  who  thy  existence  gave, 
Now  stands  beside  thy  lowly  grave. 

I,  2 
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EPITAPH 

In  a  Country  Church-yard  in  Ireland. 

A  LITTLE  spirit  slumbers  here, 

Who  to  one  heart  was  very  dear ; 

Oh  !  he  was  more  than  life  or  light, 

Its  thoughts  by  day,  its  dawn  by  night. 

The  chill  winds  came,  the  young  flower  faded, 

And  died ;  the  grave  its  sweetness  shaded. 

Fair  boy!  thou  shouldst  have  wept  for  me, 

Nor  I  have  had  to  mourn  o'er  thee; 

Yet  not  long  shall  this  sorrow  be  : 

Those  roses  I  have  planted  round, 

To  deck  the  dear,  sad,  sacred  ground, 

When  spring  gales  next  those  roses  wave, 

They'll  blush  upon  thy  mother's  grave. 


THE  GOSSAMER. 

BY   L.   JERMYK. 

OE'R  faded  heath-flow'rs  spun,  or  thorny  furze, 
The  filmy  gossamer  is  lightly  spread ; 

Waving  in  every  sighing  air  that  stirs, 
As  fairy  fingers  had  entwin'd  the  thread. 
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A  thousand  trembling  orbs  of  lucid  dew 

Spangle  the  texture  of  the  fairy  loom, 
As  if  soft  sylphs,  lamenting  as  they  flew, 

Had  wept  departed  summer's  transient  bloom. 
But  the  wind  rises,  and  the  turf  receives 

The  glittering  web :  so  evanescent  fade 
Bright  views  that  youth  with  sanguine  heart  be- 
lieves ; 

So  vanish  schemes  of  bliss  by  fancy  made ; 
Which,  fragile  as  the  fleeting  dews  of  morn, 
Leave  but  the  wither'd  heath  and  barren  thorn. 


TO  A  SISTER  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY, 

With  "  Thomsons  Seasons." 

BY  ANNE    TAYLOR. 

SPRING,  Summer,  Autumn  wind  their  dance, 

Old  "Winter  hobbles  near, 
And,  verging  round  the  blue  expanse, 

Declining  suns  appear : 
The  seasons  vary ;  but  we  stand, 
Dear  girl,  as  ever,  hand  in  hand. 
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The  violet  blossoms  but  to  fade, 

The  virgin  green  of  spring 
Soon  deadens  to  a  deeper  shade  ; 

The  birds  forget  to  sing : 
Through  all  their  changes  we  remain 
Still  fondly  hand  in  hand,  my  Jane. 

And  hand  in  hand  we  travel  on, 

The  lovely  change  to  trace ; 
To  mark,  when  one  sweet  flower  is  gone, 

Another  fills  its  place  ; 
And  with  a  rapt  delight  pursue 
Each  simple  line  that  Nature  drew. 

In  January's  snowy  storm 

Mid-day  we  sally  forth, 
Fenced  up  in  furs,  and  velvets  warm, 

Against  the  surly  north ; 
And  even  then,  my  love,  you  know 
We  fancy  beauties  in  the  snow  ! 

The  frost  that  sparkles  on  the  blade, 

Or  caps  the  berries  bright ; 
The  feather'd  grass,  the  spangled  shade, 

With  undefin'd  delight, 
And  half-poetic  pleasure,  fill 
Our  hearts,  as  on  we  travel  still. 
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By  slow  degrees  (as  high  the  sun 

Wheels  northward  to  our  isle) 
We  mark  the  symptoms,  one  by  one, 

Of  Spring's  returning  smile : 
Ah  !  then  with  what  delight  we  stand,' 
To  watch  the  blossoms,  hand  in  hand. 

The  sprays,  that  straggled  o'er  the  path 

Mere  rugged  thorns  before, 
Fit  only  for  the  cotter's  hearth, 

Now  burst  at  every  pore  ; 
And  tiny  blossoms  do  their  best, 
That  weeping  April  may  be  drest. 

Then  Summer  spreads  her  nodding  grove, 

Luxuriant  to  the  sun  ; 
And  how  delightedly  we  rove, 

(The  task  of  duty  done,) 
As  hand  in  hand  we  mark,  my  Jane, 
The  smiling  wood,  the  shady  lane. 


The  ivy  clinging  round  the  bark, 

The  fairy-pencil'd  spray ; 
The  flitting  of  the  upward  lark, 

The  last  light  tints  of  day, 
From  evening's  crimson  clouds  that  float, 
To  gild  the  village  spire  remote. 
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The  rural  church-yard  where  we  sit, 

Or  trust  its  mossy  pale, 
To  mark  the  beetle's  sudden  flit, 

Or  night-owl's  heavy  sail ; 
Or  simple,  pensive,  morals  leani 
From  osier'd  grave,  and  sculptur'd  urn. 

When  Autumn  steals  with  early  shade, 

Upon  declining  day, 
And  woods,  in  orange  tint  array'd, 

Full  splendidly  decay, 
We  ramble  then  in  poet's  noon 
Of  star-eclipsing  harvest-moon. 

And  palely  gleams  the  twilight,  dear, 

The  russet  lanes  among ; 
Where  high,  with  many  a  straggling  ear, 

The  truant  sprays  are  hung ; 
Nature's  prompt  almoners,  that  feed 
Our  famish'd  choirs,  in  time  of  need. 

And  when  that  time  of  need  arrives, 

And  we  its  rigours  share, 
And  many  an  icy  wizard  drives 

His  whirlwind  through  the  air, 
If  still  -we  hand  in  hand  are  found, 
Of  what  avail  are  tempests'  sound  ? 
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There  is  a  flower  that  cannot  fade, 

That  no  rude  blast  can  chill ; 
That  blossoms  in  the  shelter'd  shade, 

Or  on  the  bleakest  hill ; 
And  every  changing  form  of  time 
Still  comes,  and  sees  it  in  its  prime. 

Affection  is  this  lovely  flower, 

The  garland  of  the  heart! 
Dear  girl,  and  from  our  natal  hour, 

To  that  in  which  we  part, 
To  see  it  bloom  in  fairer  lands, 
May  this  entwine  our  willing  hands. 

Through  life's  eventful  seasons  borne 

Together,  may  we  tread, 
Nor  see  this  lovely  garland  torn, 

This  sweet  flower  hang  its  head  ; 
For  ever  through  its  wintry  blast, 
This  simple  evergreen  can  last. 

But  while  revolving  seasons  ply 

Their  short  and  certain  round, 
Dear  Jane,  our  better  prospects  lie 

Beyond  this  sterile  ground ; 
And  love's  sweet  flower  transplanted  there, 
Blooms  ever  new,  and  ever  fair. 
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No  blighting  winds  or  tempests  rave, 

The  plants  of  love  to  chill, 
That  breathing  heavenly  fragrance,  wave 

Around  that  sacred  hill : 
Come,  let  us  travel  hand  in  hand, 
Fond  pilgrims  to  this  happy  land. 

When  changing  light,  and  seasons  gay, 
Their  little  course  have  run, 

There  Jesus  sheds  eternal  day, 
Himself  the  li ving  sun  ! 

Qh,  may  we  hand  in  hand  appear 

Throughout  this  bright  immortal  year. 


THE  BLIND  BOY. 

BY    BLOOMFIELD. 

Where's  the  Blind  Child,  so  admirably  fair, 
With  guileless  dimples,  and  with  flaxen  hair 
That  waves  in  every  breeze  ?    He's  often  seen 
Beside  yon  cottage  wall,  or  on  the  green, 
With  others  match'd  in  spirit  and  in  size, 
Health  on  their  cheeks,  and  rapture  in  their  eyes  ; 
That  full  expanse  of  voice,  to  childhood  dear, 
Soul  of  their  sports,  is  duly  cherish'd  here. 
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And,  hark !  that  laugh  is  his,  that  jovial  cry : 
He  hears  the  ball  and  trundling  hoop  brush  by, 
And  runs  the  giddy  course  with  all  his  might, 
A  very  child  in  every  thing  but  sight ; 
With  circumscrib'd,  but  not  abated  pow'rs, 
Pky !  the  great  object  of  his  infant  hours, 
In  many  a  game  he  takes  a  noisy  part, 
And  shows  the  native  gladness  of  his  heart. 
But  soon  he  hears,  on  pleasure  all  intent, 
The  new  suggestion  and  the  quick  assent : 
The  grove  invites,  delight  thrills  every  breast, 
To  leap  the  ditch,  and  seek  the  downy  nest. 
Away  they  start ;  leave  balls  and  hoops  behind, 
And  one  companion  leave — the  boy  is  blind ! 
His  fancy  paints  their  distant  paths  so  gay, 
That  childish  fortitude  awhile  gives  away. 
He  feels  his  dreadful  loss ;  yet  short  the  pain ; 
Soon  he  resumes  his  cheerfulness  again. 
Pond'ring  how  best  his  moments  to  employ, 
He  sings  his  little  songs  of  nameless  joy, 
Creeps  on  the  warm  green  turf  for  many  an  hour, 
And  plucks  by  chance  the  white  and  yellow  flow'r ; 
Smoothing  their  stems,  while  resting  on  his  knees, 
He  binds  a  nosegay  which  he  never  sees ; 
Along  the  homeward  path  then  feels  his  way, 
Lifting  his  brow  against  the  shining  day, 
And,  with  a  playful  rapture  rounfj  his  eyes, 
Presents  a  sighing  parent  with  the  prize. 
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She  bless'd  that  day,  which  he  remembers  too. 
When  he  could  gaze  on  heaven's  ethereal  blue ; 
See  the  green  spring,  and  summer's  countless  djes, 
And  all  the  colours  of  the  morning  rise. 
"  When  was  this  work  of  bitterness  begun  ? 
How  came  the  blindness  of  your  only  son  ?" 
Thus,  Pity  prompts  full  many  a  tongue  to  say, 
But  never,  till  she  slowly  wipes  away 
The  obtruding  tear  that  trembles  in  her  eye, 
This  dagger  of  a  question  meets  reply : 
"  My  boy  was  healthy,  and  my  rest  was  sound, 
When  last  year's  corn  was  green  upon  the  ground. 
From  yonder  town  infection  found  its  way : 
Around  me  putrid  dead  and  dying  lay. 
I  trembled  for  his  fete ;  but  all  my  care 
Avail'd  not,  for  he  breath'd  the  tainted  air. 
Sickness  ensu'd.     In  terror  and  dismay 
I  nurs'd  him  in  my  arms  both  night  and  day, 
When  his  soft  skin,  from  head  to  foot,  became 
One  swelling  purple  sore,  unfit  to  name : 
Hour  after  hour,  when  all  was  still  beside, 
When  the  pale  night-light  in  its  socket  died, 
Alone  I  sat :  the  thought  still  soothes  my  heart, 
That  surely  I  perform'd  a  mother's  part  ; 
Watching  with  such  anxiety  and  pain, 
Till  he  might  smile,  and  look  on  me  again. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.    Ask  me  no  more : 
God  keep  smallpox  and  blindness  from  your  door!" 
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LOVE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

BY   BJ^OOMFIELD. 

WELCOME  Silence !  welcome  Peace ! 

O,  most  welcome,  holy  shade ! 
Thus  I  prove,  as  years  increase, 

My  heart  and  soul  for  quiet  made : 
Thus  I  fix  my  firm  belief, 

While  rapture's  gushing  tears  descend, 
That  every  flower  and  every  leaf 

Is  moral  Truth's  unerring  friend. 

I  would  not,  for  a  world  of  gold, 

That  Nature's  lovely  face  should  tire ; 
Fountain  of  blessings  yet  untold! 

Pure  source  of  intellectual  fire ! 
Fancy's  fair  buds,  the  germs  of  song, 

Unquicken'd  midst  the  world's  rude  strife, 
Shall  sweet  retirement  render  strong, 

And  morning  silence  bring  to  life. 

Then  tell  me  not,  that  I  shall  grow 
Forlorn,  that  fields  and  woods  will  cloy ; 

From  Nature  and  her  changes  flow 
An  everlasting  tide  of  joy. 
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I  grant  that  summer  heats  will  burn, 
That  keen  will  come  the  frosty  night ; 

But  both  shall  please,  and  each  in  turn 
Yield  Reason's  most  supreme  delight. 

Build  me  a  shrine,  and  I  could  kneel 

To  rural  gods,  or  prostrate  fell ; 
Did  I  not  see,  did  I  not  feel, 

That  One  GREAT  SPIRIT  governs  all. 
O  Heaven !  permit  that  I  may  lie 

Where  o'er  my  corse  green  branches  wave, 
And  those  who  from  life's  tumult  fly, 

With  kindred  feelings  press  my  grave. 
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CALM  was  the  hour ;  the  setting  sun 
Shed  round  a  blaze  of  light ; 

A  hectic  flush,  that  told  how  near 
The  solitude  of  night. 

Along  the  fields  that  splendour  shone, 
Among  the  woods  it  came ; 

Till  ridge  and  meadow,  knoll  and  tree 
Seem'd  kindling  into  flame. 
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My  pathway  through  a  winding  vale, 

A  vale  of  beauty  led; 
With  rude  enclosures,  scatter'd  groves, 

And  cottage-roofs  o'erspread. 

Beyond,  a  line  of  taper  light, 

And  tipp'd  with  beams  of  fire ; 
For  up  into  the  evening  sky 

Arose  the  village  spire. 

'Tis  pleasant,  at  such  solemn  time, 

To  muse  on  things  to  come  ; 
And  ponder  by  the  light  of  eve, 

On  man's  eternal  home. 

I  sought  the  church-yard's  hallow'd  bound  : 

It  was  a  quiet  space, 
With  many  a  trophy  rais'd  to  death, 

The  genius  of  the  place. 

The  turf  on  many  a  grave  was  green  ; 

The  wreathes  that  bound  them,  new  ; 
And  many  a  rude,  unletter'd  lay 

Was  present  to  my  view. 

No  worldly  pomp  of  mispent  wealth, 

No  sculptur'd  pile  was  there ; 
But  violets  on  each  narrow  sod 

Perfura'd  the  evening  air. 
M  2 
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Yet  was  there  one,  a  modest  tomb, 

Within  that  quiet  ground  ; 
And  freshly  water'd  flowerets  threw 

A  holy  fragrance  round. 

Upon  that  tomb  a  maiden  bent, 

Her  spirit  rapt  in  pray'r; 
The  sunbeams  sparkled  on  her  robe, 

And  on  her  loosen'd  hair. 

She  seem'd  a  spirit  from  the  world 

Of  angels,  sent  to  keep 
Her  watch  of  love  above  their  dust 

Who  in  that  tomb  might  sleep. 

In  day's  last  glow,  all  glorified, 
That  pensive  maid  did  seem 

As  beauteous  as  the  shapes  that  haunt 
The  hermit's  midnight  dream. 

But  when  she  rose,  and  o'er  her  face 
The  fading  sun-light  stole, 

So  pure,  so  heavenly  was  her  look, 
It  glanced  into  my  soul. 

Her  eyes,  of  heaven's  serenest  hue, 
Were  glistening  through  their  tears ; 

And  grief  on  her  pale  brow  had  stamp'd 
The  thoughtfulness  of  years. 
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And  when,  intruding  on  her  trance, 

With  trembling  tones  I  spake, 
Her  soft  reply  was  sweet  to  hear, 

As  music  when  we  wake. 


And  when  I  ventur'd  to  declare, 

That  God  rewardeth  those 
Whose  loves  survives  the  grave,  a  flush 

Upon  her  cheek  arose. 

And  then  she  spake  her  mother's  name, 

Her  last,  her  only  friend ; 
And  look'd  to  heaven,  as  if  she  pray'd 

Her  spirit  might  ascend. 

Consumption,  like  a  blight,  had  blanch'd 

The  roses  of  her  cheek ; 
And  Death  already  seem'd  to  claim 

That  brow  so  palely  meek. 

She  chided  not,  but  by  my  side 
Mov'd  onwards  to  the  gate ; 

Then  cast  a  ling'ring  look,  that  told 
Her  heart  was  desolate. 

She  was  too  weak  to  blame  the  aid 
A  stranger's  presence  gave ; 

And,  leaning  on  my  arm,  she  left 
The  precincts  of  the  grave. 
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She  talk'd  to  me  of  those  who  dwell 

In  blessedness  above ; 
To  whom  the  Lord  a  crown  had  giv'n, 

The  recompense  of  love. 

And  then  she  told  me,  that  since  death 

Had  snatch'd  her  hope  away, 
Her  spirits  droop'd,  as  droops  the  vine 

When  sever'd  from  its  stay. 

Yet  had  she  vow'd,  while  life  should  last, 

At  morn  and  eve  to  go, 
And  by  her  mother's  tomb  to  plant 

The  fairest  flowers  that  grow. 

Then,  passing  by  a  cottage  door, 

She  look'd  into  my  face, 
A  look  of  thanks,  and  wav'd  her  hand 

With  mute  expressive  grace. 

But  through  the  night  that  maiden  seem'd 

Beside  my  couch  to  stand, 
As  when  beside  her  humble  door 

She  wav'd  her  lily  hand. 

I  could  not  sleep :  within  my  mind 

That  maiden's  image  dwelt ; 
And  still  I  saw  her,  as  when  first 

Beside  the  tomb  she  knelt 
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She  was  an  orphan ;  and  her  fate 

To  young  and  old  was  dear ; 
And  none  that  heard  her  mournful  tale 

But  graced  it  with  a  tear. 

She  was  belov'd ;  for  in  that  vale 

Her  sires  held  lordly  sway ; 
But  plunder'd  of  their  wealth  and  home, 

Within  the  earth  they  lay. 

And  she,  the  only  scion  now 

Of  that  ancestral  tree, 
Was  left  to  brave  the  ills  of  life 

In  friendless  poverty. 

Her  mother,  of  an  ancient  race, 

Of  graceful  mind  and  form, 
Had  stemm'd  it  long,  but  fell  at  last 

A  victim  to  the  storm. 

And  she,  the  young  and  gentle  maid, 

Was  left  alone  to  die  ! 
But  God,  in  mercy  and  in  love, 

Had  listened  to  her  cry. 

And  by  a  slow  and  calm  decline, 

Her  lamp  grew  daily  dim  ; 
And  nights  and  days  of  painless  woe 

Were  leading  her  to  Him. 
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So  spake  the  peasants,  when  I  told 

The  adventures  of  that  eve; 
And  still,  whene'er  they  hear  her  name, 

The  village  matrons  grieve. 

And  never,  though  I  wander'd  free, 

And  mingled  with  the  train 
Of  pleasure,  could  my  mind  shake  off 

Fond  memory's  pangless  chain. 

And  when  six  moons  had  wax'd  and  wan'd, 

I  wander'd  to  that  spot, 
And  vainly  sought  that  maiden  pale, 

By  her  secluded  cot. 

I  sought  the  church-yard's  shaded  space, 
The  sky  was  wrapp'd  in  gloom  ; 

I  saunter'd  on, — no  maiden  bent 
Beside  the  lonely  tomb. 

The  sun  just  then  from  the  dark  west 
.      A  fitful  radiance  gave  ; 
And  the  shadow  of  the  mother's  tomb 
Fell  on  the  daughter's  grave. 
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ELIJAH  FED  BY  RAVENS. 

BY   GRAHAME. 

SORE  was  the  famine  throughout  all  the  bounds 
Of  Israel,  when  ELIJAH,  by  command 
Of  GOD  journey'd  to  Cherith's  failing  brook. 
No  rain-drops  fall,  no  dew-fraught  cloud,  at  morn, 
Or  closing  eve,  creeps  slowly  up  the  vale ; 
The  withering  tferbage  dies ;  among  the  palms 

The  shrivell'd  leaves  send  to  the  summer  gale 

s 
An  autumn  rustle ;  no  sweet  songster's  lay 

Is  warbled  from  the  branches ;  scarce  is  heard 
The  rill's  faint  brawl.    The  prophet  looks  around, 
And  trusts  in  God,  and  lays  his  silver'd  head 
Upon  the  flower-less  bank.     Serene  he  sleeps, 
Nor  wakes  till  dawning:  then,  with  hands  enclaps'd, 
And  heavenward  face,  and  eyelids  clos'd,  he  prays 
To  Him  who  manna  on  the  desert  shower'd, 
To  Him  who  from  the  rock  made  fountains  gush. 
Entranced  the  man  of  God  remains ;  till,  rous'd 
By  sound  of  wheeling  wings,  with  grateful  heart, 
He  sees  the  ravens  fearless  by  his  side 
Alight,  and  leave  the  heaven-provided  food. 
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TO  A  REDBREAST 

That  fan   in  at  my  Window. 

BY    GRAIIAME. 

FROM  snowy  plains,  and  icy  sprays, 
From  moonless  nights,  and  sunless  days, 
Welcome,  poor  bird !  I'll  cherish  thee ; 
I  love  thee,  for  thou  trustest  me. 
Thrice  welcome,  helpless,  panting  guest ! 
Fondly  I'll  warm  thee  in  my  breast : 
How  quick  thy  little  heart  is  beating! 
As  if  its  brother  flutterer  greeting. 

Thou  need'st  not  dread  a  captive's  doom; 
No ;  freely  flutter  round  my  room ; 
Perch  on  my  lute's  remaining  string, 
And  sweetly  of  sweet  summer  sing. 
That  note,  that  summer  note,  I  know ; 
It  wakes  at  once,  and  soothes  my  woe : 
I  see  those  woods,  I  see  that  stream, 
1  see, — ah,  still  prolong  the  dream ! 
Still  with  thy  song  those  scenes  renew, 
Though  through  my  tears  they  reach  my  view. 
No  more  now,  at  my  lonely  meal, 
While  thou  art  by,  alone  I'll  feel ; 
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For  soon,  devoid  of  all  distrust, 
Thou'lt  nibbling  share  my  humble  crust ; 
Or  on  my  finger,  pert  and  spruce, 
Thou'lt  learn  to  sip  the  sparkling  juice ; 
And  when  (our  short  collation  o'er) 
Some  favourite  volume  I  explore, 
Be  't  work  of  poet  or  of  sage, 
Safe  thou  shalt  hop  across  the  page ; 
Uncheck'd,  shall  flit  o'er  VIRGIL'S  groves, 
Or  flutter  'mid  Tibullus'  loves. 
Thus,  heedless  of  the  raving  blast, 
Thou'lt  dwell  with  me  till  winter's  past ; 
And  when  the  primrose  tells  'tis  spring, 
And  when  the  thrush  begins  to  sing, 
Soon  as  I  hear  the  woodland  song, 
Freed,  thou  shalt  join  the  vocal  throng. 


THERE  IS  A  TONGUE  IN  EVERY  LEAF. 

ANONYMOUS. 

THERE  is  a  tongue  in  every  leaf! 

A  voice  in  every  rill ! 
A  voice  that  speaketh  every  where ; 
In  flood  and  fire,  through  earth  and  air  ? 

A  tongue  that's  never  still ! 

N 
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'Tis  the  Great  Spirit,  wide  diftus'd 

Through  every  thing  we  see, 
That  with  our  spirits  cominuneth 
Of  things  mysterious— Life  and  Death, 

Time  and  Eternity ! 

I  see  Him  in  the  blazing  sun, 

And  in  the  thunder-cloud ; 
I  hear  Him  in  the  mighty  roar 
That  rusheth  through  the  forests  hoar, 

When  winds  are  piping  loud. 

I  see  Him,  hear  Him  every  where, 

In  all  things :  darkness,  light, 
Silence,  and  sound ;  but  most  of  all, 
When  slumber's  dusky  curtains  fall, 

At  the  dead  hour  of  night. 

I  feel  Him  in  the  silent  dews, 

By  grateful  earth  betray'd ; 
I  feel  him  in  the  gentle  showers, 
The  soft  south  wind,  the  breath  of  flowers, 

The  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 

And  yet  (ungrateful  that  I  am) 

I've  turn'd  in  sullen  mood 
From  all  these  things,  whereof  He  said, 
When  the  great  whole  was  finished, 

That  they  were  "  very  good." 
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My  sadness,  on  the  loveliest  things 

Fell,  like  unwholesome  dew  ; 
The  darkness  that  encompass'd  me, 
The  gloom  I  felt  so  palpably, 

Mine  own  dark  spirit  threw. 

Yet  He  was  patient — slow  to  wrath, 

Though  every  day  provok'd 
By  selfish,  pining  discontent, 
Acceptance  cold  or  negligent, 

And  promises  revok'd. 

And  still  the  same  rich  feast  was  spread 

For  my  insensate  heart : 
Not  always  so  :  I  woke  again, 
To  join  creation's  rapturous  train  : 

"  O  Lord,  how  good  Thou  art !" 

The  clouds  drew  up,  the  shadows  fled, 

The  glorious  sun  broke  out ; 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  gratitude 
Dispell'd  that  miserable  mood 

Of  darkness  and  of  doubt. 
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THE  WASHING-DAY. 

BY    L.    BARBAULD. 

THE  Muses  are  turn'd  gossips :  they  have  lost 
The  buskin'd  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase- 
Language  of  gods.     Come,  then,  domestic  Muse, 
In  slip-shod  measure,  loosely  prattling  on, 
Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream, 
Or  drowning  flies ;  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire, 
By  little  whimpering  boy  with  rueful  face : 
Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  Washing-day. 

Ye,  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend, 
With  bow'd-down  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day, 
Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon ;  for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs 
Nor  comfort.     Ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn 
The  red-arm'd  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 
Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth, 
E'er  visited  that  day  :  the  very  cat, 
From  the  wet  kitchen  scar'd,  and  reeking  hearth, 
Visits  the  parlour,  an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast-meal  is  soon  dispatch'd 
Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 
Cast  at  the  lowering  sky,  if  sky  should  lower. 
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From  that  last  evil,  O  preserve  us,  heavens ! 

For  should  the  clouds  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet.     Then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters— dirt  and  gravel  stains, 

Hard  to  efface ;  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapp'd  short,  and  linen-horse  by  dog  thrown  down, 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretch'd  upon  the 

rack; 

And  Montezuma  smiPd  on  burning  coals ; 
But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 
Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  Washing-day. 

But  grant  the  welkin  fair,  require  not  thou, 
Who  call'st  thyself,  by  chance,  the  master  there, 
Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat, 
Or  usual  'tendance;  ask  not  indiscreet, 
Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 
Gape  wide  as  Erebus,  nor  hope  to  find 
Some  snug  recess  impervious.     Shouldst  thou  try 
The  custom'd  garden- walks,  thine  eyes  shall  rue 
The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs, 
Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crush'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  coarse  check'd  apron,  with  impartial  hand 
Twitch'd  off,   when  showers  impend ;  or  crossing 

lines 

Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet,  cold  sheet 
Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt. 

N  2 
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Woe  to  the  friend, 

Whose  evil  stars  have  urg'd  him  forth  to  claim, 
On  such  a  day,  the  hospitable  rites. 
Looks,  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy, 
Shall  he  receive :  vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 
With  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  savoury  pie, 
Or  tart,  or  pudding.     Pudding  he,  nor  tart, 
That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try, 
Mending  what  can't  be  help'd,  to  kindle  mirth 
From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 
Clear  up  propitious ;  the  unlucky  guest 
In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 
I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 
This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 
I  scarce  knew  why,  look'd  cross,  and  drove  me  from 

them ; 

Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgences ;  jelly  or  creams, 
Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me,  their  petted  one  ;  or  butter'd  toast, 
When  butter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  tale 
Of  ghost,  or  witch,  or  murder.     So  I  went 
And  shelter'd  me  beside  the  parlour  fire. 
There,  my  dear  grandmother,  "  eldest  of  forms," 
'Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watch'd  from  harm, 
Anxiously  fond ;  though  oft  her  spectacles, 
With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins, 
Drawn  from  her  ravell'd  stocking,  might  have  sour'd 
One  less  indulgent. 
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At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard, 
Urging  dispatch :  briskly  the  work  went  on ; 
All  hands  employ'd  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring, 
To  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait. 
Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 
Why  washings  were.      Sometimes,  through  hollow 

bowl 

Of  pipe,  amus'd,  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 
The  floating  bubbles  :  little  dreaming  then 
To  see,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 
Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds :  so  near  approach 
The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 

Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean  have  their  bubbles, 
And  verse  is  one  of  them — this  most  of  all. 


EVENING. 

BY     BREUNER. 

WHEN  eve  is  purpling  cliff*  and  cave, 
Thoughts  of  the  heart,  how  soft  ye  flow ! 

Not  softer  on  the  western  wave, 
The  golden  lines  of  sunset  glow. 
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Then  all,  by  change  or  death  remov'd, 
Like  spirits,  crowd  upon  the  eye ; 

The  few  we  lik'd,  the  one  we  lov'd, 
And  the  whole  heart  is  memory. 

And  lite  is  like  this  fading  hour, 

Its  beauty  dying  as  we  gaze ; 
Yet,  as  the  shadows  round  us  low'r, 

Heaven  pours  above  the  brighter  blaze. 

When  morning  sheds  its  gorgeous  dye, 
Our  hope,  our  heart  to  earth  is  given  ; 

But  dark  and  lonely  is  the  eye, 
That  turns  not  at  its  eve  to  Heaven. 


LINES 

Written  in  the  Park  of  Christ-church,  Ipswich. 

HERE,  where  my  infant  feet  have  trod, 
With  childish  glee,  this  dewy  sod, 
Oft  has  my  mother  smil'd  to  see 
The  antic  sports  of  infancy ; 
Smil'd,  as  in  childhood's  happy  hour, 
We  tried  to  reach  the  chesnut's  flow'r, 
And,  when  we  found  our  efforts  vain, 
Have  begg'd  of  her  the  prize  to  gain. 
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Then,  with  what  triumph  on  each  brow, 
We  fondly  placed  the  varied  bough ; 
Or  bade  its  lovely  hues  adorn 
A  gentle  mothers  lovelier  form. 
Oft,  when  our  sportive  feet  have  stray'd, 
And  chas'd  the  deer  from  shade  to  shade,  ' 
Her  dreaded  frown  has  check'd  the  glee, 
That  caus'd  the  harmless  race  to  flee ; 
And  when  the  ruler  of  the  day 
Withdrew  his  last  red  lingering  ray, 
How  did  our  youthful  bosoms  mourn, 
And  sigh  impatient  to  return. 
Ah,  me !  how  like  that  lingering  ray, 
Pass'd  childhood's  happiest  hours  away! 
And  with  them  fled  the  friend  of  truth, 
The  mother,  who  sustain'd  my  youth ! 
Then  for  a  season  shades  like  these, 
Had  lost  their  wonted  power  to  please ; 
Sweet  infancy's  bright  days  were  o'er, 
And  infant  gambols  charm'd  no  more. 
Yet  soon  a  sister's  love  sincere 
Taught  me  to  dry  the  filial  tear. 
Ah  !  then  these  shades,  again  belov'd, 
In  youth's  romantic  hours  we  rov'd; 
Here  oft,  beneath  pale  Cynthia's  veil, 
Have  we  rehears'd  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or,  when  the  sun's  departing  beams 
Have  glisten'd  on  my  native  streams, 
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Oft  did  the  poet's  page  beguile, 
And  force  a  sigh,  or  raise  a  smile. 
How  blest  we  stray'd  these  shades  among, 
And  listen'd  to  each  warbler's  song ; 
Or,  starting,  heard  the  bugle-horn, 
On  evening's  gentlest  breezes  borne. 
Oh !  memory  !  these  sad  tears  are  thine, 
For  pleasures  now  no  longer  mine; 
For  she,  the  sister  lov'd  so  well, 
Now  silent  sleeps  in  death's  dark  cell, 
And  every  joy  these  shades  could  boast, 
On  me  is  now  for  ever  lost. 
Still  spreads  yon  beech  its  ample  shade, 
In  summer's  leafy  pride  array 'd; 
And  still  in  spring's  delightful  hour, 
Yon  chesnuts  bear  the  varied  flow'r. 

And  said  I  that  each  charm  was  lost, 
That  once  for  me  these  shades  could  boast  ? 
No ;  still  to  nature's  beauties  true, 
I  love  this  landscape  to  review. 
What,  though  no  longer  gay  as  free, 
I  tread  these  paths  in  ecstasy ; 
Y"et  still  they  boast  the  sacred  pow'r 
To  chase  dark  melancholy's  hour  ; 
O'er  sorrow's  wounds  they  pour  a  balm, 
O'er  poignant  feeling  shed  a  calm  ; 
And  whisper,  as  I  pensive  tread, 
These  rustling  leaves,  by  autumn  spread, 
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That,  as  like  leaves,  our  forms  of  clay 
Awhile  shall  flourish,  then  decay  ; 
Yet,  'mid  the  winter  of  the  grave, 
The  germ  immortal,  God  will  save, 
And  bid  it,  from  the  dreary  tomb, 
In  everlasting  beauty  bloom. 
For  ever  green  the  plant  shall  be, 
Water'd  by  immortality ; 
Around  whose  fount,  in  grace  divine, 
Those  earth-rear'd  plants  shall  ever  shine. 
Delightful  day-dreams,  where  I  see 
Bright  visions  of  futurity  ! 
Oft  have  ye  robb'd  me  of  my  care, 
And  snatch'd  my  spirit  from  despair. 
Let  no  stern  moralist  look  down 
Upon  these  day-dreams  with  a  frown ; 
Nor  deem  them  fancies  of  a  mind, 
To  imbecility  consign'd. 
Oft  have  they  sto?n  an  hour  from  grief, 
And  to  my  bosom  brought  relief; 
When  reason  cold  denied  her  aid, 
To  bear  me  from  pale  sorrow's  shade. 
Yes ;  they  have  taught  my  soul  to  rise, 
To  leave  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies ; 
Forced  me  to  own,  in  spite  of  fate, 
That  God's  decrees  were  wise  and  great. 
Then,  still  I  hail  you,  shades  approv'd, 
In  youth,  and  age  matur'd,  belov'd ; 
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And  still  with  joy  I  press  the  sod 
Where  oft  my  infant  feet  have  trod ; 
And  love,  though  different  feelings  reign, 
To  tread  the  haunts  of  youth  again. 


LOVE  OF  NATURE. 

BY    W.    B.    CLARKE. 

I  CARE  not  for  the  pomp  of  kings, 

Their  pomp  is  nought  to  me ; 
I  envy  not  what  glory  brings 

Of  proud  supremacy ; 
Whilst  thus  at  large  I'm  free  to  rove 

With  sunshine  in  the  vale ; 
To  linger  in  the  shady  grove, 

The  mountain  top  to  scale. 

O  wherefore  should  I  covet  now 

The  wealth  of  house  and  land, 
Whilst,  where  the  modest  lilies  grow, 

Among  the  woods  1  stand  ? 
With  prospect  fair  before  me  spread, 

Of  meadow,  town,  and  hill, 
Fresh  beauties,  wheresoe'er  I  tread, 

Are  bursting  on  me  still. 
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Let  those  whom  Luxury's  hand  allures, 

In  her  embraces  sleep ; 
Thy  presence  lowlier  joy  ensures, 

Where  op'ning  flow'rets  peep 
From  mossy  banks,  whereon  I  lie, 

Whilst  overhead  is  heard, 
Amid  the  trees,  and  in  the  sky, 

The  voice  of  many  a  bird. 

Let  those  who  love  the  wine-cup,  fill 

Their  rosy  goblet  high : 
I  envy  not — yon  crystal  rill 

Shall  all  my  wants  supply ; 
And  drinking  in  with  that  clear  stream 

The  spirit  of  content, 
My  humble  draught  endow'd  shall  seem 

With  joy  as  permanent. 

And  softer  couch  what  limbs  can  claim, 

Than  that  which  rests  me  here, 
Where  flowers  of  tenderest  hue  and  name, 

Their  honied  petals  rear  ; 
And  oh!  what  tones  of  syren-song 

The  heart  so  well  deceives, 
As  where  soft  breezes  flit  among 

Yon  wilderness  of  leaves. 
o 
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Oh !  is  not  earth  and  all  its  pride ; 

The  ocean  and  its  isles  ; 
The  heaven  with  light  diversified, 

That  on  our  pathway  smiles  : 
Oh  !  are  not  these,  to  such  as  gaze 

With  eye  of  faith,  a  store 
Of  blessed  things  beyond  our  praise, 
i  Persuasive  to  adore  ? 

He  owns  the  most  who  covets  least : 

Possession  is  not  wealth  ; 
The  peasant  boasts  a  constant  feast, 

With  humbleness  and  health ; 
Whilst  he,  for  whom  the  east  and  west 

Their  thousand  treasures  blend, 
Amid  his  countless  stores  unblest, 

May  vainly  seek  a  friend. 

He  little  knows,  whom  Pleasure  keeps 

In  languor's  silken  halls, 
Who  in  the  lap  of  fulness  sleeps, 

Whom  daintiness  enthrals, 
How  happy  they !  who,  free  to  roam 

Among  the  forests  green, 
Can  make  each  chosen  spot  a  home 

Of  solitude  serene. 
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And  with  their  spirits  God,  who  made 

And  keeps  this  wondrous  sphere, 
Communion  holds:  in  dell  or  glade 

His  still  small  voice  we  hear. 
'Tis  in  the  trees,  'tis  in  the  brook, 

'Tis  in  the  songsters'  voice ; 
It  calls  to  us,  from  every  nook, 

To  worship  and  rejoice. 

I  care  not  who  esteem  me  poor, 

I  care  not  who  despise  ; 
Their  breath  of  pride  shall  pass  me  o'er, 

My  spirit  shall  arise. 
He  need  not  fear,  whom  Conscience  guides, 

Rich  is  his  soul  in  love ; 
He  walks  secure,  though  darkness  hides 

The  guiding  stars  above. 

The  wealthy  man  may  step  aside, 

The  lordly  eye  look  down  ; 
For  him  and  me,  the  world  is  wide, 

I  heed  not  jest,  nor  frown. 
Let  him  possess  the  crowded  way, 

Where  Noise  and  Hatred  dwell ; 
In  solitude  my  feet  shall  stray 

With  Peace  who  loveth  well. 
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My  friends,  they  are  the  woods  and  fields, 

The  wild  bird  and  the  bee; 
And  all  the  quiet  Nature  yields, 

Sufficient  is  to  me. 
And  God  is  mine,  if  with  a  heart 

Pure,  circumspect,  and  light, 
I  never  from  that  course  depart 

Most  sacred  in  his  sight. 


CONSOLATION. 

ANONY3IOUS. 

THERE  is  in  man's  distracted  course 
A  heavenly  spirit's  guardian  pow'r, 

That  checks  affliction's  whelming  force, 
And  dawns  upon  the  dying  hour. 

There  is,  beyond  the  silent  grave, 
A  world  serene,  a  peaceful  sky ; 

Where  ne'er  the  storms  of  passion  rave, 
Where  ne'er  the  hopes  of  virtue  die. 

Sorrow  and  tears,  and  woe  are  meant 
To  win  the  soul  from  sin  and  pain  ; 

And  death  is  but  the  herald,  sent 
To  lead  her  back  to  heaven  again. 
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HAGAR  IN  THE  DESERT. 


INJUR'D,  hopeless,  faint,  and  weary, 
Sad,  indignant,  and  forlorn, 

Through  the  desert,  wild  and  dreary, 
Hagar  leads  the  child  of  scorn. 

Who  can  speak  a  mother's  anguish, 
Painted  in  that  tearless  eye, 

Which  beholds  her  darling  languish, 
Languish  unreliev'd,  and  die  ? 

Lo!  the  empty  pitcher  fails  her ; 

Perishing  for  thirst  he  lies; 
Death  with  deep  despair  assails  her, 

Piteous  as  for  aid  he  cries. 

From  the  dreadful  image  flying, 
Wild  she  rushes  from  the  sight; 

In  the  agonies  of  dying 

Can  she  see  her  soul's  delight  ? 

Now,  bereft  of  every  hope, 
Cast  upon  the  burning  ground, 

Poor  abandon'd  soul !  look  up  ; 
Mercy  have  thy  sorrows  found, 
o  2 
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Lo !  the  angel  of  the  Lord 

Comes  thy  great  distress  to  cheer ; 
Listen  to  the  gracious  word  ; 

See,  divine  relief  is  near ! 


"  Care  of  heaven!  though  man  forsake  thee, 
Wherefore  vainly  dost  thou  mourn  ? 

From  thy  dream  of  woe  awake  thee, 
To  thy  rescu'd  child  return. 

u  Lift  thine  eyes !  behold  yon  fountain, 
Sparkling  'mid  those  fruitful  trees  ; 

Lo !  beneath  yon  sheltering  mountain 
Smile  for  thee  green  bowers  of  ease. 

"  In  the  hour  of  sore  affliction 
God  hath  seen  and  pitied  thee  ; 

Cheer  thee  in  the  sweet  conviction, 
Thou,  henceforth,  his  care  shalt  be. 

"  Be  no  more  by  doubts  distressed, 

Mother  of  a  mighty  race ! 
By  contempt  no  more  oppressed, 

Thou  hast  found  a  resting-place." 

Thus,  from  peace  and  comfort  driven, 

Thou,  poor  soul,  all  desolate, 
Hopeless  lay,  till  pitying  Heaven 

Found  thee  in  thy  abject  state. 
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O'er  thy  empty  pitcher  mourning, 

'Mid  the  desert  of  the  world; 
Thus,  with  shame  and  anguish  burning, 

From  thy  cherish'd  pleasures  hurPd. 

See !  thy  great  deliverer  nigh, 
Calls  thee  from  thy  sorrow  vain  ; 

Bids  thee  on  his  love  rely, 
Bless  the  salutary  pain. 

From  thine  eyes  the  mists  dispelling, 

Lo  !  the  well  of  life  he  shows  ; 
In  his  presence  ever  dwelling, 

Bids  thee  find  thy  true  repose. 

Future  prospects,  rich  in  blessing, 

Open  to  thy  hopes  secure ; 
Sure  of  endless  joys  possessing, 

Of  an  heavenly  kingdom  sure. 


TO  A  LITTLE  GIRL  GATHERING 

FLOWERS. 

.YrC.  ».T/,V  • 

BY   TIGHE. 

SWEETEST  !  if  thy  fairy  hand 

Culls  for  me  the  latest  flow'rs, 
Smiling,  hear  me  thus  demand 

Blessings  for  thy  early  hours : 
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Be  thy  promis'd  spring  as  bright 
As  its  opening  charms  forelel ; 

Graced  with  Beauty's  lovely  light, 
Modest  Virtue's  dearer  spell. 

Be  thy  summer's  matron  bloom 
Bless'd  with  blossoms  sweet  like  thee  ; 

May  no  tempest's  sudden  doom 
Blast  thy  hope's  fair  nursery ! 

May  thine  autumn,  calm,  serene, 
Never  want  some  ling'ring  flow'r, 

Which  affection's  hand  may  glean, 
Though  the  darkling  mists  may  low'r ! 

Sunshine  cheer  thy  wintry  day, 
Tranquil  conscience,  peace,  and  love ; 

And  thy  wintry  nights  display 
Streams  of  glorious  light  above. 


THE  TRAVELLER  IN  TARTARY 
TO  THE  SWALLOW. 

O  TELL  me,  gentle  Swallow  ! 

That  fliest  o'er  the  Kuban's  stream, 
Or  lingerest  on  its  pleasant  banks, 

All  bright  with  the  evening  beam ; 
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Art  thou,  like  me,  a  wanderer 
From  the  joys  of  thy  native  home  ? 

Like  me,  a  weary  traveller, 
Still  restless,  doom'd  to  roam  ? 

Yet  cheerful  is  thy  measure, 

And  playful  is  thy  flight, 
As  tho'  this  were  thy  bower  of  pleasure, 

The  land  of  thy  delight. 
And  with  soft  and  gentle  twittering, 

Thou  tell'st  thy  summer  tale, 
As  gay  as  I  have  heard  thy  song, 

From  the  path  of  my  native  vale  ! 

I  love  to  hear  thy  twittering, 

At  the  early  break  of  day; 
It  tells  me  of  my  native  land, 

And  my  kindred  far  away. 
'Twixt  wake  and  sleep  the  joys  return, 

That  held  my  youth  in  thrall ; 
And  I  hear  again  affection's  voice, 

The  dearest  of  them  all ! 
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THE  INDIAN  PALM-TREE. 

BY    P.    M.   JAMES. 

WHERE  Ganges'  mighty  waters  flow, 
There  doth  the  beauteous  palm-tree  grow ; 
With  fruit  and  flowr's  its  branches  crown'd, 
That  spread  refreshing  fragrance  round. 

The  Indian  loves  the  plenteous  tree 
That  yields  such  blest  variety ; 
That  shelters  from  the  burning  ray, 
And  cheers  him  on  his  weary  way. 

He  longs  the  milky  draught  to  sip, 
And  pours  it  on  his  thirsty  lip ; 
He  plucks  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  bough, 
And  twines  fresh  garlands  for  his  brow. 

Thy  trunk  the  swift  canoe  affords, 
Thy  branches  yield  their  generous  hoards ; 
The  tall  mast  of  the  bark  is  thine, 
The  swelling  sail,  and  tender  line  *. 

•  This  tree  is  of  infinite  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  India :  of  the  trunks 
they  form  their  canoes,  or  boats;  of  the  fine  spreading  leaves,  their 
Bails ;  and  the  bark  is  twisted  into  cordage. 
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0  happy  India  !  bounteous  tree ! 

Can  Europe's  oaks  compare  with  thee ; 

Gifted  the  Indian  race  to  save, 

And  bear  them  o'er  the  buoyant  wave  ! 

1  sigh'd,  as  though  my  soul  forgot 
The  pride  of  Europe's  happy  lot ; 
The  TREE  OP  LIFE,  in  mercy  given, 
The  saving  plant,  the  boon  of  heaven ! 

From  Calvary  the  scion  came, 
Rich  with  a  Saviour's  hallow'd  name  ; 
In  peril  set,  and  rear'd  with  toil, 
It  flourish'd  in  a  rugged  soil. 

Now  in  the  beam  its  beauty  glows, 
The  nations  in  its  shade  repose ; 
Its  blossoms  are  with  healing  rife, 
Its  fruit  affords  eternal  life. 

It  is  the  pilgrim's  strength  and  stay, 
A  cover  from  the  burning  ray; 
From  stumbling  a  protection  meet, 
A  faithful  help  to  faltering  feet. 

May  I  beneath  its  boughs  recline, 
And  strive  to  make  its  blessings  mine ; 
I'll  wash  its  roots  with  grateful  tears, 
Because  it  quells  my  earthly  fears. 
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And  when  down  time's  dark  stream  I  glide, 
Its  treasures  shall  my  stores  provide ; 
And  thus  'twill  waft  my  spirit  free, 
Over  eternity's  dark  sea ! 


THE  TEMPESTUOUS  EVENING. 

BY    SCOTT. 

THERE'S  grandeur  in  this  sounding  storm, 
That  drives  the  hurrying  clouds  along, 
That  on  each  other  seem  to  throng, 
And  mix  in  many  a  varied  form  ; 
While  bursting  now  and  then  between, 
The  moon's  dim,  misty  orb  is  seen, 
And  casts  faint  glimpses  on  the  green. 

Beneath  the  blast  the  forests  bend, 
And  thick  the  branchy  ruin  lies, 
And  wide  the  shower  of  foliage  flies : 

The  lake's  black  waves  in  tumult  blend, 

Revolving  swiftly  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  foaming  on  the  rocky  shore, 

Whose  caverns  echo  to  their  roar. 
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But  can  my  soul  the  scene  enjoy, 

That  rends  another's  breast  with  pain  ? 
O,  hapless  he,  who  near  the  main 
Now  sees  its  billowy  rage  destroy  ! 
Beholds  the  found'ring  bark  descend, 
Nor  knows  but  that  its  fate  may  end 
The  moments  of  his  dearest  friend, 


ELEGY 

On  the  Death  of  an  Indiot  Girl. 

ANONYMOUS. 

WHO,  helpless,  hopeless  being,  who 
Shall  strew  a  flower  upon  thy  grave; 

Or  who,  from  mute  Oblivion's  power, 
Thy  disregarded  name  shall  save  ? 

Honour,  and  wealth,  and  learning's  store, 

The  votive  urn  remembers  long; 
And  e'en  the  annals  of  the  poor 

Live  in  the  bard's  immortal  song, 

But  a  blank  stone  best  stories  thee, 

Whom  wealth,  nor  sense,  nor  fame  could  find  ; 
Poorer  than  aught  beside,  we  see 

A  human  form  without  a  mind. 
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A  casket  gemless!  yet  for  thee 

Pity  shall  grave  a  simple  tale ; 
And  reason  shall  a  moral  see, 

And  fancy  paint  for  our  avail. 

Yes,  it  shall  paint  thy  hapless  form, 

Clad  decent  in  its  russet  weed  ; 
Happy  in  aimless  wand'rings  long, 

And  pleas'd  thy  father's  flock  to  feed. 

Though  language  was  forbid  to  trace 
The  unform'd  chaos  of  thy  mind; 

And  thy  rude  sound  no  ear  could  guess, 
But  through  parental  instinct  kind. 

Yet,  unto  every  human  form 
Clings  imitation,  mystic  pow'r ! 

And  thou  wert  fond,  and  proud  to  own 
The  school-time's  regulated  hour. 

And  o'er  the  mutilated  page, 
Mutter  the  mimic  lesson's  tone  ; 

And  e'er  the  schoolboy's  task  was  said, 
JBriug  ever  and  anon  thine  own. 

Thou  many  a  truant  boy  wouldst  seek, 
And  drag  reluctant  to  his  place ; 

And  oft  the  master's  solemn  rule, 

Wouldst  mock  with  grave  and  apt  grimace. 
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And  every  guileless  heart  would  love, 
A  nature  so  estranged  from  wrong; 

And  every  infant  would  protect 

Thee  from  the  traveler's  passing  tongue. 

Thy  primal  joy  was  still  to  be 

Where  holy  congregations  bow ; 
Wrapp'd  in  wild  transport  when  they  sung, 

And  when  they  pray'd  would  bend  thee  low. 

O  Nature !  wheresoe'er  thou  art, 
Some  latent  worship  still  is  there ; 

Blush,  ye  whose  form,  without  a  heart, 
The  Idiot's  plea  can  never  share. 

Poor  guiltless  thing!  thee,  eighteen  years, 

Parental  cares  had  rear'd  alone ; 
Then,  lest  thou  e'er  shouldst  want  their  care, 

Heav'n  took  thee  spotless  to  its  own. 

For  many  a  watching  eye  of  love 

Thy  sickness  and  thy  death  did  cheer ; 

Though  reason  weeps  not,  she  allows 
The  instinct  of  a  parent's  tear. 

Poor  guileless  child  !  forgot  by  man, 
This  mound  is  all  now  left  of  thee 

To  merely  mortal  man  it  may, 
But  Faith  another  sight  can  see. 
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For  what  a  burst  of  mind  shall  be, 
When  disencumbered  from  this  clod, 

Thou,  who  on  earth  couldst  nothing  know, 
Shall  rise  to  comprehend  thy  God. 

Oh  !  could  thy  spirit  teach  us  now, 
Full  many  a  truth  the  gay  might  learn  ; 

The  value  of  a  blameless  life 

Full  many  a  sinner  might  discern. 

Yes,  they  might  learn  who  waste  their  time, 
What  it  must  be  to  know  no  sin  ; 

They  who  pollute  the  soul's  sweet  prime, 
What  to  be  spotless,  pure  within. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  go  seek  her  grave, 

Nor  idly  sport  in  folly's  ray ; 
And  as  the  gale  the  grass  shall  wave, 

List  to  a  voice  that  seems  to  say : 

"  'Tis  not  the  measure  of  thy  pow'rs, 
"  To  which  the  eternal  meed  is  given  ; 

"  'Tis  wasted  or  improved  hours, 
"  That  forfeit  or  secure  thy  heaven." 


